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VOL. XXVIII. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL. 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


oursEs of CHETUISTRY, Pure and 
Applied, in CIVIL and DYNATIIIC 
ENGINEERING, in AGRICUL- 
TURE, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, and 
GEOLOGY, in BIOLOGY, with special 
reference to preparation for a MED- 
ICAL COURSE, and in general SCIEN= 
TIFIC STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERIIAN, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 


For programme address, 





PROF. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
- OIRECTOR,.. 


T-J-6. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





CHICAGO 
KINDERGARTEN GOLLEGE, 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principal, 
ceiaiel mieten 
COLLEGE REOPENS SEPT. 30, 

In addition to the regular work of the Col- 
lege, which includes the preparing of students 
for Kindergartners, Supervisors and Training 
Teachers, special instruction is given in adapt- 
ing Kindergarten principles to Primary work, 
and in the right use of Kindergarten materials 
in Primary Grades. 

Students Received Until Nov. 15th. 
SEND FOR CURRICULUMS, 


Chicago Kindergarten College, 
10 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 







ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, SEPTEMBER 9, 1895. 


Ills. 


SCO THE E SAFETY OF A REPUBLIG 


- Writing can be learned at home by practicing from Iill’s 
Compendium of Vertical Writing. i 

on ai complete instructions. Price, i i 4 

/ Address, E. C. MILLS, Western Normal College, Bushnell 


INVERSE EDUGATIONS eet ee 


No 9. 





Thirteen plates and 


Price, 50cents. Send for circular 





Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency and Lecture Bureau, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Two modes of registration. 


37 West 10th Street, New York, 


Send for blank and circular. First-class teachers always in demand 


Lecture committees supplied with speakers or musicians. 





RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Col- 
lections Miner- 
alogy, Geology; 
Zootogy, for 
schools o i all 
grades Lantern 
slides, &c. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 





Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals. 





In nice, strong case, and accompanied with 
text book. No collections of equal excellence 
have ever before been offered in this country at 
so low a price, ($2.00 and $3.50 each,) Descriptive 
circulars free. 
EDWIN E, HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








PIANOS & ORGANS 
are the best and cheapest because 


they excel and outwear all others, 
Sold at low prices on time or for 


cash. Fully warranted. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 
BsSsTEYWT & CAMP, 


916 & 918 Olive St., - ST. LOUIS. 
Xg> MENTION THIS PAPER. SX 





OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 














of the AWARD on GILLOTT’S PENS CHICAGO EXPOSITON. 


WARD: 


& fine grained and elastic; 


‘*For excellence of steel used in their manufacture, it being 
superior workmanship, especially shown by 
the careful grinding which leaves the pens free from defects. 


The tempering 


is excellent and the action of the finished pens perfect.” 


\ H. I. KIMBALL, 
Approved :- 
| JoHN BOYD THACHER, 


Pres’t Departmental Com. 


(Signed) FRANZ VOGT, 


Individual Judge. 


Chairman E Exec. . Com. on Awe Aw ards, 


601 E. F., 





303, 404, 604 E. F., and others, Apply to your dealer for them. 





Everybody’s 
Dictionary 
FOR 


RVERY DAY USE. 


Yx2%x5% 


The Most Useful Book of the Year. 


oo oe 
BOOK to carry in the vest pocket, although’ it contains 33,000 words 
—the pronunciation, syllable divisions, parts of speech, capitaliza- 


tion, participlesand definitions being given. 
panion to everybody who has occasion to talk, read or write.” 
and it weighs but two ounces. 
somely bound in leather, indexed, 50 cents, 6 copies, $2.7 
12 copies, $5.00. 


inches, 


Itis an invaluable com- 
Size, 
Price, hand- 


This Dietionary and the Ameriean Journal of Edu~ 
eation for One Year for $1.00. 


33,000 Words. 











AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








$40 aWeek. 


Something New. 


Showing cabinet 
photos of every 
Ruleron the face 
of the globe with 
acomplete history 
of each country. 
|. Nothing like it 
‘|| in existence. Ap- 
| ply at once and 
secure territory. 


| CONROY BROS., 
1107 Olive &t., 
ST. LouIS 

















Yellowstone National Park, 


THE WONDERLAND OF AMERICA. 
Reached by the ‘‘Burlington Route.’’ 
By application to the undersigned a 
beautifully illustrated pamphlet des- 
criptive of the Park, will be sent free to 
any address. Also send for descriptive 
pamphlets of our Personally Conducted 
Summer Tours to Colorado and Yellow- 
stone Park. D.O.IvEs, Gen. Pass. Agt. 

“Burlington Reve,” St. Louis, Mo. 

-tt 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 1895. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for announcement. 

JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 





REWARD & GIFT CARDS 


Thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
Flowers, Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scroll Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
Juveniles, Landscape, Marine and Water Scenes, etc. 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c: 34%x5'4 12c; 
4%x6 20c; 5%x7% 30c; 7x9 50c; 9xll 75c. All are 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 


Samples -Sent Free to Teachers. 

Price List of School Pupplics, Embossed, Frosted, 
Mounted, Silk-Fringed Chromo Reward Gift Cards, 
Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
ments, Tableaux, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, Prize, 
i Merit, Credit, Perfect, On Time and Honor 
Cards, School ‘Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Etc., Free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


DeWeese @ VO84884 
$75 a omg 


Wistot 


ano WRITING TEACHERS 

Wanted. Experience or good writing not 
necessary as we will train you for the 
position at your own home under Bixler’s 
popular System of Physical Training 
in Penmanship, and our systematized 
Course of Mazi /nstructions, free of charge. 
Beautiful Parchment Diploma 15x20 in. 
with Corporate Seal of College, granted 
free. Write in your own hand. 


The Bixler Business College Co., 


Wooster, Ohio. 
| Sen amanan:. 





Best Text-Books for the Fundamental Branches, 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, By JouHn W. Turrs and H. E. Horr. 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING, By Emma J. Topp and Supt. W. B. 
POWELL. 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER, By JouN W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsry, 
THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF RITING, Slanting and Vertical copies, 
By D. H. FARLEY and W. B. GuNNIson, 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING, By Larkin DunvTon, L.L. D., and 
C. GOODWIN CLarK, 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN ENGLISH, By A. H. WELSH and Supt. J. M. 
GREENWOop, 
Send for our illustrated catalogue or write us. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 





an AAAAMAAAADDEAADAAAMDaADaanaa’ ee ae 
$75 to $100 a Month at Your Own Home! 


During your spare time can easily be made. A common and neglected Branch brought 
out of obscurity to the highest pinnacle of success. 


The higher professional find their strongest competition in a hitherto comparatively 
neglected and untalked of profession. This success is due to the Superior Methods of 
Instruction and to the full and complete information on Organizing, Advertising and 
Teaching Classes in Rapid Writing, according to Bixler’s Famous System of Physical 
Training in Developing and strengthening the muscles for wielding the pen. The method 
gives the writer such a complete command of the pen as will enable him to write almost 
as easily as water runs down hi!l. I teach you to write. I teach you to teach. I teach you 
toorganize. I teach you to advertise. In fact,I help you to success in every particular, 
by a system of mail instructions, so complete, so concise and plain that a child can under- 
standit. Complete my course in Plain Writing, and at the end of which time you will 
receive a Beautiful Diploma from the Bixler Business College, Wooster, Ohio. (Incorporated.) 
Here is my liberal proposition: Upon receipt of $5.00 I will give you a series of 


10 Lessons by [Mail .. oieee ieee ee 
1 Copy of Physical Training in Penmanship, with Supplement,. e -75 
The Business Penman, One Year snide octida wie Caceeeade tan : - -25 
A beautiful Diploma ........... . si 1,00 


And an outfit of Free Advertising Literature, which would cost you at home $2.00 to $3.00 
alone, and which will surely bring you scholars and success. Diploma subject to your 
skill, but if you do not graduate, 40 per cent. of your money will be refunded. Pe 

The Bixler Business College is incorporated and covers over 5,000 square feet of floor- 
age of the finest school rooms in the State. Circulars free. 


GIDEON BIXLER, WOOSTER, OHIO. 
eh he te te th te te et te te te ee 











=—THERE PRANGS} 
ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


2=262 a] 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets just issued, is 


The Art Ideal in Education 


and in Practical Life. — 
BY JOHN S. CLARK. 
PRICE, TWENTY CENTS. 


g@F- An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 
mailed on application to 


ewasinctcnces. one = TAP Drang Educational Co. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








OFFICE CHAIRS OF ALL GRADES 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


And the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 











Brown’s Question Book ) Mees Cuair, $5.00 


EDUCATION one year, both for one p Imogues, speakers, for Schook 
LAYS Club and Parlor. Catalogue frea 
dollar. T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, IL 
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ESTEY PIANOS __gy 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 
are strictly first-class and very popular. 
The demand for the new styles is uni- 
versal. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
ESTEY & GAMP, 


916 Olive Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mention this JoURNAL. 


HOLLOWAY 
READING STAND 


Book and 
Dietionary 
Held just where 
wanted for rest- 
ful reading, sit- 
ting or lying 
down. Place for 
lamp,side racks 
for books.Writ- 
ing table. No 
strained eyes 
nor tired arms. 
Cases for the 
Century Dic- 
tionary. 


Enclose stamp for isestrened catalogue. 


THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 
UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern) Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts, Instructioni 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms, Tuition in Medicine, first year 
$20;second and third years, $50; Engineering 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
“sntific and Technical work all new. 


f-94 











For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. 
PARTMENT. 


1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


a. THE COLLEGE. 
M, S, SNOW, A, M., DEAN, 

b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, PuH.D., DEAN. 
DEGREES: 

1. Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Philosophy, 

8. Bachelor of Science. 

4, Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 


5. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering 

7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 


8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10. The usual higher degrees, 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
25 and 26, 1895. 


OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 
III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR, 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Lucas Place. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL | 





UNDERGRADUATE DE-| V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 


LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 


LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 


H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business, 

Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, PH. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL, 


A completely equipped School for Girls, 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 24-25. 





GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





A 


Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK Co., Publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


324 Superior St., sept-tf. 


need the 


You Young Teachers ?5“4* 


ing books to make your work more interesting 
and successful. Order at once and begin your 
work in the right way—then the battle is half 
won. 


Tidd’s Outline of Physiology .... ..20€, 
Tidd’s Outline of U. S. History 15¢c. 
Tidd’s Busy and Supplementary Work..15c. 
Tidd’s Methods and Devices in Teach- 
ing Primary Arithmetic.................... 

Or send 50c. for the FOUR BOOKS, 


A.L,. TIDD, Wakefield, Ohio 





15¢. 


ALWAYS Say AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION when writing advertisers. 
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BICYCLES FOR ALL. 
All widths, all styles and all prices. 
Plumed Knight, 19-lbs., . $100.00 
Knight Errant, 23-lbs., . $100.00 


Knight Special, 25-lbs., . $80.00 
Knight Scorcher, 27-lbs.,.. $75.00 
Knight Roadster, 30-lbs., . $50.00 


Jobs in shop-soiled and second-hand 
very cheap to close out. Repairing and 
sun ries a specialty. 





BARBOUR’S 
INK TABLETS 





FIRST CONSIDER QUALITY. 


Barbour’s Ink writes jet black, does not gum 
or corrode, stands freezing, is entirely perma- 
nent and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Free Sample on Application. Write for special 
price on large quantities. 


BARBOUR TABLET INK CO., 
Evansville, Ind. 


N. B.-Vial containing tablets to make 4 oz. each 
of brilliant Blue, Green, Yellow, Violet, Red and 
Black ink sent on receipt of 35c. in postage. 





. » TEXAS APPRECIATES TEACHERS. . 


OF WORTH AND ENERGY: 
A continuous experience of SEVEN years 
makes us the OLDEST AGENCY in the 
State. We work in Texas only. Send two cent 
stamp for full particulars. 
Sup’t. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Manager Texas Teachers’ Bureau, 
Palestine, Texas. 





ERFECT 
ENCIL 







The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and 


itmakesa PF RFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N.H.: Waterbury, Conn. 


Gentlemen :—You have the best pencil sharpener 
that was ever put on the market. Have used it more 
than 3years. Yourstruly, G. L. HARRINGION, Pres. 
Harrington's Business College & School of Shorthand 


All Stationers sell it. Price $1, sent, express 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 
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RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


The Choicest Reading Matter for Class and Library Use. 


REGULAR SINGLE NUMBERS, PAPER, 15 CENTS 
SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER ISSUES. 


No. 81. Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. With a Biographical Sketch, (Triple Number, 45 
cents; linen, 50 cents.) 

No. 81. Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales. With Introductory Sketch, by G. P. Lathrop. (Quadruple 
Number. 50 cents; linen, 60 cents.) 

No. 83. George Eliot’s Silas Marner. With a Biographical Sketch. (Double Number, 306 cents: 
linen, 40 cents.) - 

No. 54. Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast. With a Biographical Sketch. (Quadruple Number 
50 cents; linen, 60 cents.) a ; 

RECENT ISSUES: 

No. 72. Milton’s L’Allegro, If Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, etc. 

No. 73. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden and Other Poems. 

No. 74. Gray’s Elegy ete.; Cowper’s John Gilpin, ete. 

No. 75. Scudder’s George Washington. (Double Number, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents.) 

No. 76. Wordsworth’s on the Intimations of Immortality, etc. 

No. 77. Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night and Other Poems. 

No. 78. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefleld. (Double Number, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents.) 


No. 79 


Lamb’s Old China and Other Essays of Elia. 
No 


. Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and Other Poems} Campbell’s Lochiel’s Warning, 
and Other Poems. 


A Descriptive Circular giving the Table of Contents of each number of the series will be sent 
to any address on application. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 158 Adams St., Chicago. 11 East 17th St., New York. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


od oo 
Appleton’s Reading Charts, 
Complete School Charts, 
Primary Language Studies, Part I. 
Primary Language Studies, Part 2. 
TEACHERS NORMAL SERIES. 
GLOBES, MAPS, BLACKBOARD MATERIALS, Etc. 


Warwwe-— FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


AGENTS WANTED 521.523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





LATIN--GERMAN--FRENCH 


Science, History, Literature, Mathematics, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Shorthand, Book-keeping, Pedagogy and School Law 


SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Faculty of 12 Specialists, 8 Normal Review Courses, 5 Diploma 
Courses, 37 Special Courses. Tuition moderate. Distance 
no objection. Send for 24 page catalog. 


Michigan Correspondence Normal, - Fenton, Mich, 
W. A. STERMANN, Principal. 











THE GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend tke ‘Gem Pencil 
Sharpener.’ It does the work well and quickly. This last is of great 
importance for school work. This ‘sharpener’ isin satisfactory use 
in very many of the cities and towns of the State. From what I per- 
sonally know of the results here and elsewhere. I am fully convinced 
that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I 
do not believe that there is any other which at all compares with 
this one for use either in the school or the office.’’ 


JOEL D. MILLER, 
Member of Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 





PRICE, $3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
9-12 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 
J.G. REYNOLDS, BUSINESS MANAGER. 


St. Louis, Mo., September 9, 1895. 





? B. MERWIN, Editor, St. Louis.. 














Terms, per year, in advance Deickevaacol ee 
Single Copy er cka etek ceaseuie an ‘ 10 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


Nine Editions are published each month. and 
“Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. - 
Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
208 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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IT CAN BE DONE. 





’Tis the very riches of thyself, 
That now I aim at. 


— Shak. 
WE shall be able this year to in- 

crease the compensation of 
our teachers all along the line, and 
so secure those more competent to 
instruct the children. 

In urging this policy of a larger 
compensation ‘in order to secure 
more competent teachers, the wis- 
dom of our quotation at the head of 
this article will be apparent, for 

‘°Tis the very riches of thyself 
That now I aim at,”’ 
and competent teachers enrich the 
whole community where they are 
employed. We are ad/e this year 
to pay for competent instruction. 

The New York World prints the 
following interesting letter from 
Thornton K. Prime, Dwight, II1., 
on the corn crop of this year. He 
says in part: 

In twenty-five years’ experience 
I have never seen anything like 
the prospects of the growing corn 
crop of 1895. Under present con- 
ditions you can look for a harvest 
of over 2,000,000,000 bushels of 
corn in the United States. This 
ought to be worth on the farms of 
the country, on an average, 25 
cents a bushel, or $500,000,000. If 
the European grain crop is short, 
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and the English harvest is known 
to be so, our exports will be enor- 
mous, causing a balance of trade 
in favor of the United States. The 
corn crop will not be thrown upon 
the market at lower prices than 25 
cents a bushel. I believe that 1896 
and 1897 will see a wonderful stim- 
ulus in the way of home improve- 
ments, new enterprises, and a gen- 
eral development among the Amer- 
ican agriculturists, to an extent we 
have not known for many years. 
The great West will prosper if the 
crops suffer no injury in the next 
four weeks. In a word, we are 
not only going to see good times, 
but the best we have ever seen in 
our history as a nation.’’ 

We need increased intelligence, 
such as only our most competent 
teachers can give, to handle this 
$500,000,000 of money. 





THE School Board Journal says: 
‘‘The Brown Palace Hotel an- 
nounced in the Official Bulletin of 
the N. E. A. that its rates would 
be $3 per day. When the guests 
settled their bills they were held 
up at the rate of $5. It wasdown- 
right vobdery, but everyone had to 
submit.’’ 


. 





It is almost impossible to make 
up in higher schools for early neg- 
lect of pronunciation. Therefore 
give careful attention to articula- 
tion and pronunciation in the lower 
grades. 
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ITS LEGITIMATE WORK. 





* * A wonderful piece of work. 
—Shak. 


R. W. T. HARRISstates in his 

plain, strong, practical way the 
legitimate, valuable and inevitable 
work of our common school system 
as follows: 


Dr. Harris says the school is the 
auxiliary institution founded for 
the purpose of re-enforcing the 
education of the four fundamental 
institutions of civilization. These 
are the family, civil society (de- 
voted to providing for the wants of 
food, clothing and shelter), the 
State,the Church. The character- 
istic of the school is that it deals 
with the means necessary for the 
acquirement, preservation and com- 
munication of intelligence. 


The mastery of letters and math- 
ematical symbols; of the technical 
terms used in geography, and 
grammar, and the sciences; the 
conventional meaning of the lines 
used on maps to indicate water, 
mountains, towns, latitude, longi- 
tude, and the like. The school 
devotes itself to instructing the pu- 
pil in these dry details of arts that 
are used to record systematic knowl- 
edge. These conventionalities once 
learned, the youth has acquired the 
art of intellectual self-help; he can 
of his own effort open the door and 
enter the treasure house of liter- 
ature and science. Whatever his 
fellowmen have done and recorded 
he can now learn by sufficient dil- 
igence of his own. 

The difference between the part 
of education acquired within the 
family and that acquired in the 
school is immense, incalculable. 
The family arts and trades, man- 


ners and customs, habits and be-* 


liefs, have formed a sort of close- 
fitting spiritual vesture, a garment 
of the soul always worn and ex- 
pressive of the native character, 
not so much of the individual as of 
his tribe or family or community. 
He, the individual, had from birth 


been shaped into these things as 
by a mould—all his thinking and 
willing and feeling have been 
moulded into the form or type of 
humanity looked upon as the ideal 
by his parénts and acquaintances. 

This close-fitting garment of 
habit has given him direction, but 
not self-direction or freedom. He 
does what he does blindly from the 
habit of following custom and do- 
ing as others do. 

But the school gives a different 
sort of training—its discipline is for 
the freedom of the individual. The 
education of the family is in use 
and wont, and it ¢vazvs rather than 
instructs. Its result is unconscious 
habit and ungrounded prejudice or 
inclination. Its likes and dislikes 
are not grounded in reason, but are 
unconscious results of early train- 
ing. But the school lays all its 
stress on producing a consciousness 
of the grounds and reason for 
things I should not say a// its 
stress; for the school does in fact 
lay much stress on what is called 
discipline—on habits of alert and 
critical attention, on regularity and 
punctualitiy, on self-control and 
politeness. But the bare mention 
of these elements of discipline 
shows that they too are of a higher 
order than the habits of the family, 
inasmuch as they all require the 
exertion of both will and intellect 
consciously in order to attain them. 
The discipline of the school forms 
a sort of conscious superstructure 
to the unconscious basis of habits 
which have been acquired in the 
fainily. 





THE time has fully come when 
the director as an educational fac- 
tor in our school system should be 
carefully studied, and something 
done for him. 


———- ----- 8 @@o—_—_- 


THE teacher should teach the 
pupils to do, not what she wills 
because she wills it, but what is 
right because it is right. 


ANSWERED. 


Spirits are not finely touched, 


But to fine issues. —Shak 


oo question of ‘‘What knowl. 

edge is of most worth,”’ was 
answered at Denver. President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., of 
Columbia University, N. Y., made 
this the theme of his address. We 
hope every teacher in the United 


»>tates will read President Butler’s 


answer to this important query. 
He seemed to sweep the whole 
canopy of the intellectual heavens 
with clear, far-penetrating vision, 
and bring to us this conclusion. 
He says: “If it be true that 
spirit and reason rule the universe, 
then the highest and most enduring 
knowledge is of the things of the 
spirit. That subtle sense of the 
beautiful and the sublime which 
accompanies spiritual insight, and 
is part of it, is the highest achieve- 
ment of which humanity is ca- 
pable. 


’) 





IGNORANCE COSTS. 


WHILE in Canada we sounded 
many intelligent people on the 
question of annexation. They do 
not want it. Our Government 
costs too much. Here is a fact. 
With a population of about 30,- 
000,000, England gets along with 
thirty-two judges of the first-class, 
whilst Indiana with a population 
of about 4,000,000 has 178 judges 
altogether. How many judges 
has Illinois? How many judges 
has Missouri ? 





For the moral training of the 
young there is one qualification in 
the teacher which is absolutely in- 
dispensable—goodness. 





MISSPELLED words and ungram- 


matical phrases are as intolerable 
in arithmetic as in grammar. 
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WEALTH OF THIS NATION, 





[cannot sum up half my wealth. 
—Shak. 
ERE is an important and an 
interesting, practical lesson 
in geography, history and mathe- 
matics, and in patriotism, too. 

We are not poor in this country 
when we come to compare our 
condition with that of other coun- 
tries. We glean these facts from 
a recent article in the North 
American Review, by Mr. Mulhall, 
who stands high as a statistician 
in both hemispheres. 

These important facts will be 
more thoroughly impressed on the 
minds of our teachers and their 
pupils, if expressed graphically 
on the blackboards, in something 
like the following manner: 

The production of one farm hand, reduced to 
bushels of grain, equals in the 
United States, 475. 
United Kingdom, 22s, 
France, 188. 
Germany, 118. a 
Italy, 115. 
Austria, 97. 
One American raises enough 
to feed 250. 
One European, 30. 
Acomparrison of the number of letters writ- 
ten by each inhabitant of this and European 
countries is given below: 
United States, 110. 
Switzerland, 74. 
Great Britain, 60. 
Germany, 53. 
Belgium, 49. 
Holland, 40 
France, 30. 
Austria, 24. 
Italy, !6. 
The annual expenditure for schools is, in the 
United States: 
$156 000,000. 
Great Britain, 
$48,000,000. 
France, $31,000,000 
Germany, $26,000,000. 
Austria, $12,000,100. 
Italy, $7,000,000. =a 

The United States “spends for 
education about er cent. 
than Great BrgMfin, France, Ger- 
many, Austriaand Italy combined. 

Eighty-seven per cent. of the 
inhabitants of this country over 10 
years of age can read and write. 


No other country in the world ever 
before had 41,000,000 instructed 
citizens, 
The wealth of this country is now 
5 per cent. greater than that of 
Great Britain : 











more 








United States, 
Great Britain, 


This country is accumulating 
wealth at the rate of $7,000,000 a 
day ; and at this rate will have in 
the year 1900 a total wealth of 
$90,000,000,000, or double what it 
had in 1880. 

The United States has become 
the greatest nation in the world for 
schools, agriculture and manufac- 
tures. And the end is not yet. 
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NO VOTES. 





His own opinion was his law, 
In its presence he would say untruths. 
—Shak. 
ITH the small, self-elected, 
self-seeking element elimi- 
nated from the control of affairs in 
the N. E. 
intelligent administration of Presi- 
dent Butler and Secretary Irwin 
Shepard, certain changes in the 
constitution of the N. E. A. have 
been made which will be likely to 
prevent in the future a repetition 
of the disreputable tyranny perpe- 
trated by Canfield and Sheldon, at 
the St. Paul meeting. 
The School Bulletin calls atten- 
tion to this change as follows: 
‘Since President Canfield’s rul- 
ing at St Paul, it has been the ac- 
cepted law of the Association that 
the members have no votes, all re- 
sof committees being final. It 
ted at Denver to divide 
embers into three classes : 


A., and under the more 







1. Full members, who pay not 
only the $2.00 membership fee, 
but also, unless they have twice 
before been members, an enroll- 
ment fee of $2.00, or $4.00 alto- 
gether. 

2 Associate members, who pay 
the $2.00 and may on application 
receive the volume of proceedings, 
but who have no vote. 

3. Honorary members, to the 
number of fifty, who must be Euro- 


peans of eminent reputation, and 
who pay no fees. 


This takes away the privilege of 
voting from the floating members, 
who join the Association simply to 
get reduced rates on railroads, and 
will make popular vote practicable 
In fact it was per- 
mitted at Denver.’’ - 


in the future. 





REPRESENTATION AT DENVER. 
WE: are proud to be able to 

again record the fact that 
the States where the AMERICAN 
JouRNAL OF EpvcaTIONn has its 
largest circulation, sent the greatest 
delegations to the N. E. A. at 
Denver. Illinois led in theenroll- 
ment with an actual attendance of 
1,495. Kansas followed Illinois 
with 1,171. Missouri was a good 
third with 1,113. Iowa came next 
with 1,086, and Colorado fifth re- 
corded 1,080. Nebraska had 742 
and Ohio 591. The total member- 
ship of the meeting was 11,239, 
which is by far the largest attend- 
ance ever attained. Of these the 
seven States noted above sent 
7,278, leaving 3,961 for the rest of 
the United States. We are gladto 
see this great educational en- 
thusiasm from the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and proud of the honors shown 
this section in the unanimous elec- 
tion of Newton C. Dougherty, of 
Peoria, as President of the Associ- 
ation for the next year. 





— 
> 





Mr. ‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
whose character and courage are 
well known, comes to the front as 
the champion of law and order. 
He says: ‘‘The American people 
will not ultimately sanction the 
systematic violation of law. I 
would rather see this administra- 
tion turned out for enforcing law 
than see it succeed by violating 
law.’”’ 


> ~ 
>< 





AL? evil and all good, all disas- 
ter as well as all prosperity, find 


their source in the education of the 
people. 


Noe 
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PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE UNITE. 


Virtue and that part of philosophy 
Will I apply that treats of happiness. 
—Shak. 


4 Maen closing statement of Dr. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, Pres- 
ident of the N. E. A., asto ‘‘What 
knowledge is of most worth,’’ we 
quote as follows : 

‘*The actions of the lower ani- 
mals are conditioned by sensations 
Man, 
on the other hand, is enabled to 
raise himself above fleeting sensa- 
tions to the realm of ideas, and in 
that realm he finds his real life. 
Similarly, man’s will gradually 
frees itself from bondage toa chain 
of causes determined for it from 
without, and attains to a power of 
independent self-determination ac- 
cording to durable and continuous 
ends of action. 


and momentary impulses. 


This constitutes 
charactér, which, in Mr. Emer- 
son’s fine phrase, is the moral or- 
der seen through the medium of 
an individual nature. It is a de- 
velopment in the life of the human 
soul. Freedom and rationality are 
two names for the same thing, and 
their highest development is the 
end of human life. This develop- 
ment is not, as Locke thought, a 
process arising without the mind 
and acting upon it, a passive and 
pliable recipient. Much less is it 
one that could be induced in the 
statue of Condillac and Bonnet. It 
is the very life of the soul itself. 
‘There is a striking passage in 
‘The Marble Faun,’ in which 
Hawthorne suggests the idea that 
the task of the sculptor is not, by 
carving, to impress a figure upon 
the marble, but rather by the touch 
of genius to set free the glorious 
form that the cold grasp of the 
With simifar in- 
sight, Browning puts these words 
into the mouth of his Paracelsus : 


stone imprisons. 


‘“Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may be- 
lieve. 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fullness; and around 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception. 

And, to know, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 


Supposed to be without.’ 

‘‘This is the poetical form of the 
truth that I believe is pointed to 
by both philosophy and science. 
It offers us a sure standing-ground 
It re- 
veals to us, not as an hypothesis, 


for our educational theory. 


but as a fact, education as spiritual 


growth toward intellectual and 


moral perfection, and saves us from 
the peril of' viewing it as an arti- 
ficial process according to mechani- 


cal formulas. Finally, it assures 


us that while no knowledge is 
worthless—for it all leads us back 
to the common cause and ground 
of all—yet that knowledge jis of the 
mos‘ worth which stands in closest 
relation to the highest forms of the 
activity of that spirit which is cre- 
ated in the image of Him who 
holds nature and man alike in the 
hollow of His hand.”’ 


as 
ee 


The Southern HUlinois Teachers’ 
Association. 


HE fourteenth annual meeting of 
the S. I. T. Association, which 
was held at Metropolis City t 
week in August, was one of 
educational gatherings ever held 
Southern Illinois. The papers were all 
good, many excellent, and the discus- 
sions were lively and spirited. 

The good people of Metropolis, and 
the teachers of Massac County, gave a 
royal welcome to the members of the 
Association. All who attended heard 
an excellent program and received rich 
entertainment. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President—-I. 
ham. 

First Vice-President—J. E 
Mt. Carmel. 

Second 





, 


A. Smothers, Effing- 
Ramsey, 


Vice-President — Rose A. 


Marion, East St. Louis. 






Treasurer—Robt. B. McKee, Benton, 

Corresponding Secretary--Miss Mip. 
nie Ferrell, Carterville. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. J.J. Baker 
Mt. Vernon. 

Executive Committee—J. E. Wooters, 
DuQuoin, Chairman ; T. J. McDonough, 
R.R. Secretary, East St. Louis; Mrs, 
Winnie Gaskins, Harrisburg. 





WE are indebted to the editor of 
The Intelligence, Lexington, Mo., for 
courtesies while on a visit to that 
city recently, which were greatly ap. 
preciated, and shall be 


pleased to have the opportunity to re. 


which we 


ciprocate. 





— 
ve T 


The Great St. Louis Exposition 


Will open this year on Sept. 4th and 
continue until Oct 19th. The manage- 
ment are preparing many new attrac- 
tions, and we can safely say that this 
year it will be better than ever. The 
railroads will make very low rates, and 
teachers and the older pupils should 
make a special effort to attend. That 
mysterious personage, King Hotn, and 
his retinue will give a daylight parade 
September 28th. This is one of the 
most unique attractions of the carnival 
seasons in St. Louis, and is grotesquely 
staged. October 7th to 12th, the world 
beater, the great St. Louis Fair, will be 
the chief attraction. On the evening of 
October 8th, His Majesty, the Veiled 
Prophet, and royal court will parade the 
principal thoroughfares of the city, fol- 
lowed by the famous ball, which is 
known throughout the land. 





THE fundamental element in 
unification lies in teaching the 
echild in such a way that he will be 
able to view ideas and processes in 
their relations to each other. 





GIVE athletics their place, but 
help to make that place honorable 
and manly, thus helping us to give 
to the world what it so much needs 


—manly men. 





To teach and to teach well is an 
art that requires as much practical 
experience and knowledge as is re- 
quired in any other professional 
work. 
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St. Louis Notes. 





TuE Board of Directors of the 
St. Louis Public Schools held a 
very important meeting on August 
13th, at which Superintendent E. 
H. Long was deposed and F. Louis 


Soldan, Principal of the High 
School, was elected Acting Super- 
intendent. There were many 


charges and counter charges made 
against Supt. Long, but the Board 
was almost evenly’ divided, as the 
final vote of 11 to 9 would indicate. 
Ex-Supt. Long came to the St. 


Louis schools about 1868 or 1869, 
taking the Principalship of the 
Carr-Lane schools, and has been 
connected with the city schools 
ever since, the past fifteen years as 
Superintendent. At a later meet- 
ing of the teachers’ committee, ex- 
Supt. E. H. Long was made 
Principal of the Peabody school. 
Mr. Wm. M. Butler, who is at 
present in charge of this school, 
has been promoted to Assistant 
Principalship of the High School. 
The salaries are the same for both 
positions. 

Prof. F. Louis Soldan, Acting 
Superintendent St. Louis Public 
Schogls, was born in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, October 20, 1841, of 
which city his father was an offi- 
cial. He received his education 
in that city, prior to his departure 
from Die Vaterland, in 1863. He 
and his wife arrived in New York 
City in June, 1863, and came to 
St. Louis the same year to assist 
Mr. Theodore Plate in the conduct 
of a private school. Mr. Soldan 
succeeded Mr. Plate in the control 
of this school, and conducted it 
for four years. Next we find him 
hard at work in the St. Louis High 
School, after which he was made 
Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, filling Mr. Berg’s place 
after that gentleman had become 
incapacitated by sickness to fulfill 
its onerous duties. He was thus 
occupied during. two years, suc- 
ceeding which he was placed in 
charge of the Normal School, 
which position, together with that 
of the Principalship of the High 
School, he has held ever since. 
Dr. Soldan was at one time Presi- 
dent of the N. E. A., is a well- 
known educationist, and possesses 


excellent executive abilities, a fine 
tact and broad scholarship, all 
qualities that will help him to suc- 
ceed in his efforts to unite the di- 
vided factions to the end that the 
schools’ interests be promoted. 





Pror. CHAs. L. HowArp, for- 
merly Principal of the Madison 
School, after spending several 
years in the schools of Montana 
and Utah, has returned, and ac- 
cepted the position of Principal of 
the Columbia School. We are 
glad to have Prof. Howard back 
among us once more. He is one 
of the best teachers we have ever 
met, having the tact to arouse great 
enthusiasm among his pupils and 
cause them to do an immense 
amount of work. Having been 
under his instruction for one term 
in Southern Illinois some 18 years 
ago, we speak from experience. 





THE St. Louis Society of Peda- 
gogy will hold its first meeting the 
first Saturday in October. There 
will be sections of Pedagogy, Psy- 
chology, Ethics, History, Science 
and Art. Teachers not only of 
this city, but also of the surround- 
ing cities and towns, should attend 
and enroll for the winter’s work. 





NEARLY all the public schools 
of St. Louis now have kindergar- 
ten departments, which take care 
of all children who have not passed 
far from the minimum age of 6 
years. The others go into differ- 
ent grades, according to their pro- 
ficiency. 

All the books needed by pupils 
in the four lower grades are fur- 
nished free of charge by the School 
Board, upon application, and those 
for the higher grades are also fur- 
nished in cases in which it is cer- 
tified that parents or guardians 
cannot meet the expense. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 
The St. Clair County Teachers’ 
Association will meet in East St. 
Louis on Saturday, Sept. 28th. 


Bonp Co.. ILu., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold an interesting 
session at Greenville, Sept. 14th. 


EDUCATIONAL THOUGHTS. 





WERE the schoolmaster as noisy 
as a politician, or as visible as an 
orator, or as charming as an artist 
in astudio, the public would hasten 
to crown with laureJs at least all 
those great in this calling; but 
they live and die in a world where 
those who lay the mighty founda- 
tions of a cathedral are forgotten, 
compared with those who carve its 
columns or design itscolored glass. 
—David Swing. 

o« 

Busy lives, like running water, 
are generally pure. Nothing will 
do more to improve the looks than 
sunshine in the heart. Endeavor 
to keep your life in the sunshine— 
the shadows will catch it soon 
enough. A child’s mind is oftena 
piece of white paper upon which 
anything may be written. Don’t 
blot it. Those who have the ‘‘best 
times’’ when they are young begin 
the soonest to nurse their rheu- 
matism. Happy is he who has 
learned this one thing—to do the 
plain duty of the moment quickly 
and cheerfully, whatever it may be. 
If you want knowledge, you must 
toil for it; if you want food, you 
must toil for it; and if pleasure, you 
must toil for it. Toil is the law. 
Pleasure comes through toil, and 
not by self-indulgence and indo- 
lence. When one gets to love work 
his life is a happy one. Therefore 
learn to enjoy your work. ‘‘Tri- 
umph and toil are twins.’’—£-x. 

Pa 

HAVE an aristocracy of .birth if 
you will, or of riches, if you wish, 
but give our plain boys from the 
log cabins a chance to develop 
their minds with the best learning, 
and we will fear nothing from your 
aristocracy.—Pres. James B. An- 
gell, Univ of Mich. 





‘‘The Public Schools’’ 


Is a monthly educational journal, containing 
well-selected matter for both teacher and pupil. 
Each issue has 36 or more pages devoted to our 
schools in which scholars find just what they 
need. Essays, book reviews, teaching outlined 
by our best teachers andthe progress of edu- 
cation will be the contents of each issue. Its 
contributors embrace some of our best literary 
and most famous celebrities. Send for a sample 
copy. Subscription, 50 cents per aynum. 
Address G. D. FREE, Clarksville, Te 
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VII. 

ee we have now to note further 

that in no case within the 
whole range of inquiry thus far 
outlined, is the mind called upon 
to consider z/se/f or its own modes 
of activity. Of course no single 
step in science can be taken with- 
out these modes being called into 
play, and it is highly interesting to 
observe that while, at the one ex- 
treme of the group of sciences we 
have been considering, mathe- 
matics calls into play above all the 
deductive or analytical mode of 
mind—deriving particular aspects 
from more general forms—at the 
other extreme the biological sci- 
ences can be successfully preserved 
only through the predominance of 
the inverse process of induction or 
synthesis—through examination of 
particular forms, and tracing in 
them universal, comprehensive re- 
lations—relations which in fact 
identify one form with another in 
type or sind. In other words, 
while mathematics is essentially 
the science of zaference in point of 
the guantitative relation involved 
in space-forms, the biological sci- 
ences are especially the sciences of 
observation—a fact which deter- 
mines the character of the latter as 
pre eminently the sciences of c/as- 
sification. 

It is true that no science is pos- 
sible without one or another de- 
gree of observation, while classifi- 
cation is also involved at every 
step. But when observation be- 
comes conspicuously predominant 
as the method ; and when classifi- 
cation (that is, the clear compre- 


hension of universal types and re- 
lations), appears as the central, ul- 
timate aim of a science ; and when 
further along with this, it is recog- 
nized that no single step in classi- 
fication can be taken that does not 
involve the act of zaming ; when 
the student becomes clearly aware 
of all this, he cannot but feel him- 
self very forcibly thrown back upon 
himself. For naming is nothing 
else than the objective, organic as- 
pect of the formation of concepts. 
That is, naming is neither more 
nor less than the objective aspect 
of that vital process which, in its 
deeper import, consists in the de- 
fining of one’s own mind in accord- 
ance with those universal charac- 
teristics or, thought-forms discov- 
ered as inhering in and constitut- 
ing the very essence of everyone of 
a given group or series of objects. 
It is precisely in this way that par- 
ticular objects come to be known 
as in their nature truly uzzversal; 
that is, as having zz common cer- 
tain qualities through which they 
constitute more or less extended 
groups of units zdentical with one 
another in kind—i. e., identical in 
respect of their ¢ypical or universal 
nature. It is toward the more per- 
fect comprehension of such types 
and of the universal relations in- 
volved in them, that all true edu- 
cation of the intellect, whether as 
learning or as teaching, is directed. 
It is, in short, nothing less than 
the vital process of recognizing the 
One in the Many, and the Many 
in the One—a process the signifi- 
cance of which seemed to Plato so 
great that he said if the man could 
be found who was able to show 
clearly the relation between the 
One and the Many, he would fol- 
low him as he would follow a god. 
Science, then, springs up from 
within as the regulated, explicit 
response of the created mind to the 
ceaseless, manifold stimulation it 
receives through its contact with 
the forms of its environment—the 
latter being, in truth (and let us 


never weary of repeating it), noth. 
ing less or else than the space- 
filling modes of the self-manifestg. 
tion of the ultimate Creative Mind. 
And this response is completed only 
through, because it consists in the 
unfolding of, the mind’s own jn- 
herent creative character. The hu- 
man mind must develop from 
within itself the object ve forms of 
its own intelligence. And of these 
forms, in their strictly intellectual 
aspect, the most adequate consists 
of words, of language—the subtlest, 
most direct creation of the human 
spirit. 





But as thought is universal in its 
nature, so the forms in which 
thought gives itself direct objective 
reality must be universal in equal 
degree. And, further, since but 
one kind of mind is conceivable, it 
is evident that the thought of the 
creative mind, in so far as it is /rwe, 
and as far as it extends, must be 
but a repetition of the Thought of 
the primal Creating Mind. And 
again, since the Creating Mind 
gives its Thought objective form 
in the infinitely various phenomena 
of Nature, and since, asa response 
to and reflection of this perfect 
Thought, human thought, as such, 
can give itself adequate expression 
only in words, it appears that the 
whole of what is called ‘‘Natural 
Science, ’ is but the translation in- 
to human language of the divine 
Thought of which Nature is but 
the outer organic form. So that in 
its scientific aspect the education 
of the individual is but the process 
of his zxtellectual self-adjustment to 
the thought-aspect of the divine 
World-order. And here again we 
have a suggestion well worth no- 
ticing. If what has just been de- 
veloped is really true, then it ap- 
pears that to develop the ultimate 
science of Zhought must be the 
same thing a& to develop the ulti- 
mate science of 7hings For the 
ultimate Laws of Thought must be 
the same, whether Thought itself 
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beexpressed in human speech or 
in the things of the outer world. 


Besides, in either sphere there 
must, from the very nature of 





a” 


thought, be perfect consistency. It 
is impossible to conceive the ulti- 
mate order of the World as less 
than perfect, or as less than per- 
fectly consistent throughout the 
whole range of its realization. And 
on the other hand, to really think 
acontradiction is by that very fact 
to nullify one’s sanity. 


Take as illustration, a _ story 





familiar to us through our school 
readers : The scrupulously honest 
minister of finance, dizzy with 
overwork, is filled with dismay on 
discovering a vast deficit in his ac- 
counts. Hasty examination con- 
firms the truth of his discovery. 
Up to this moment he could look 
into his own soul and read there 
with perfect assurance: ‘‘//onest 
man.’ Now he sees written in 
his own ledger with appalling 
clearness : ‘‘ Dishonest man.’’ Soul 
white—ledger black. Honest man 
—dishonest man; yet these two 
areone and the sameman! With 
fingers tightly gripped between the 
jaws of his ledger, the minister 
proceeds straightway to the king. 
“Your Majesty, I have just made a 
grave discovery. One of your min- 
isters is a defaulter in a very large 
sum. I am bound to advise your 
Majesty, for the good of the State, 
to have the defaulter placed under 
arrest.’’ 


Grateful Majesty offers his hand 
to so faithful a minister. ‘-Who 
is this unfaithful servant?’ Im- 
possible to shake hands with Maj- 
esty at this moment! Jaws of the 
devouring ledger are forced open. 
“Be pleased to look here, your 
Majesty—I am the man!’’ A bit- 
ter moment for Majestyalso! But 
the Law must have its course. Be- 
hind bolted doors the minister 
paces up and down in swiftly grow- 
ing bewilderment Here is that 
clear heart-record of his life ; ‘here 
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that fearful ledger-record of to-day ! 


How can it be? Light fades. 
Nothing visible but devouring 
ledgers. 


Nimble accountants quickly dis- 

cover a mere mechanical error 
which, once corrected, proves the 
deficit to be imaginary. Majesty, 
immeasurably relieved, sends at 
once to have his minister released. 
Minister makes no response to the 
eager message—stares in strange 
fashion. Messenger, in alarm, 
hurriedly brings accountant with 
the ledger. ‘‘Here, sir, is your 
mistake. You said : ‘Once one is 
wo,’ instead of ‘once one is ove.’ ”’ 
So easy in a moment of weariness 
to mechanically put down the sum 
instead of the product! A momen- 
tary gleam of light appears. ‘‘Ah, 
yes ! once one Zs one.”’ 

For a moment the light seems to 
have permanently returned. In 
his soul he again sees the splendid 
record: ‘‘Honest man.’’ But the 
open throat of the ledger breathes 
a fatal mist into his face. Again 
he reads : ‘‘Dishonest man.’’ Once 
one is ‘wo. What a problem ! What 
a solution! Honest man——dis- 
honest man! Yet these two are 
one and the same man! And 
slowly, helplessly, hopelessly he 
repeats to the end of life: ‘‘Once 
one is two—once oneistwo.’’ The 
impossible is the actual. He has 
really thought acontradiction, and 
that means 7rrevocable insanity. 

Consistency, absolute freedom 
from contradiction—that, then, is 
the ultimate test of the validity of 
any and all realthought. Itisthe 


one central Law of Thought. 
[ To be Continued. | 
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TEACHERS should plan carefully 
for a course of professional read- 
ing. They should also read cur- 
rent literature, but no amount of 
reading and study of books will 
take the place of careful observa- 
tion and study of the child. Have 


knowledge of good books, know 
thyself and know the child. 


THOUGHTS ON DISCIPLINE. 


BY CHAS. D. NASON. 





a bapa to the mere knowing how 

to teach, there is nothing 
more potent than knowing how to 
govern. ‘‘How are you in discip- 
line?’’ is a frequent question in 
teacher’s examinations, and prob- 
ably the one least satisfactorily an- 
swered. Much has been written 
on the subject both by teachersand 
those not in the profession, and 
their practice and theory forms a 
continual series from the semi-bar- 
barous age when ‘‘to spare the rod 
was to spoil the child,’’ down to 
the present custom in some schools 
where anything like discipline can- 
not be said to exist. 

Not only is discipline of some 
sort very desirable, but it is the 
duty of the teacher to enforce it. 
Each pupil has the right todemand 
as much quiet in the school-room 
as is possible. and because these 
children do not choose to claim 
their rights is no reason in the 
world why the teacher should not 
look after their interests. Then, 
too, discipline is the great force 
through which the will is exercised. 
Blind obedience may not be con- 
ducive to development of will 
power, but in a rational system of 
training will be found a great mo- 
tive force for the education of the 
will. Especially is this true of 
young pupils, and, for the most 
part, I think we are justified in 
saying that the best disciplined 
schools turn out the best scholars, 
who are also the best sort of men 
for a government like our own. 
The reason of this is very plain. 
There can be but a minimum of 
attention when the mind is dis- 
tracted by noises in all parts of the 
room. 

It is needless to say that the 
children who are put under our 
care are not criminals. The teacher 
has more to do with the petty 
faults of the class-room than with 
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actual crime. Yet it must not be 
lost sight of that the habits formed 
in the school-room are, in a large 
measure, going to mould the after- 
life of the child. The teacher can 
do more by shedding a moral at- 
mosphere in her pleasant bearing 
toward her class than by keeping 
a continual rattle of complaint 
which wears herself out and is the 
real cause of the disorder for which 
her room is noted. The teacher 
who makes a nervous jump at the 
rattle of a slate and snaps out some 
rebuke, is the teacher who has the 
most rattling of slates and who has 
the most scolding to do. 


When the teacher first comes be- 
fore the class it is best not to allude 
to discipline until it becomes nec- 
essary, but when the necessity does 
come, as come it will, the teacher 
should be satisfied with nothing 
short of implicit obedience. To 
stop the work in hand and wait 
until the disorder ceases is some- 
times a good plan. Then each one 
in the class takes the blame to him- 
self if he has been open to sus- 
picion. In waiting for a class to 
come to order, however, the teacher 
should be especially careful to pre- 
serve a calm exterior. When a 
teacher tries to bring a class to or- 
der and cannot suppress a smile, 
there generally results an uproar. 
Dignity on the part of the teacher 
goes a long way toward bringing 
the most-refractory boy in the class 
to his senses. 


It is a bad plan ever to punish a 
pupil before the class. If the of- 
fender is a high-spirited boy he 
tries his best ‘‘to come it over’’ the 
teacher, and oft-times he wins a 
victory. Even if he does not, no 
good has been done. He doesn’t 
see his fault, possibly, or is not in- 
clined to see it in its just propor- 
tions, and he goes back to his seat 
prepared to repeat the trick at the 
earliest opportunity. A private in- 
terview, properly conducted, would 
have had thedesired effect. Then 


the boy is not standing up before a 
class of admirers, and the influence 
of the teacher has full sway. You 
can reason with a boy in private 
and he will understand your con- 
clusion, but before a class he is 
usually a skeptic as far as discip- 
linary matters are concerned. 

As we come to the higher grades 
discipline, as such, should not be 
mentioned. If, through the lower 
grades, the manliness of the pupil 
has been relied on, this quality of 
his character should now have 
grown so that it may be wholly de- 
pended upon in governing him. 
However, there is nearly always 
some newcomer who hasn’t been 
trained properly, or who has been 
considered. incorrigible, who sheds 
his bad influence around and draws 
together his little coterie of male- 
factors. A change of seats, put- 
ting the ringleader in the midst of 
the most reliable pupils, will gen- 
erally break up such cliques, or at 
least undermine their influence. 


Although some of our greatest 
teachers have been poor governors, 
yet it is meet we set it down that 
when a lesson is well taught the 
amount of disorder decreases di- 
rectly as the increase in the interest 
in the lesson. We cannot expect 
the pupils to do what we cannot do 
ourselves and yet think with how 
great an effort we listen to an un- 
interesting lecturer, and how hard 
the seats seem suddenly to have 
become and how interesting is the 
buzz of an erratic horsefly. So it 
is with children, if they are not in- 
terested anything else in the room 
is more likely to arrest their atten- 
tion than the teacher. In the 
preparation of her lessons the 
teacher should aim at interest by 
telling anecdotes and appealing to 
the concerns of child-life, if for no 
other reason than that it is a pow- 
erful aid in maintaining discipline. 

Another potent factor in pre- 
serving order in the school-room is 
the ventilation. When the air has 
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become sodden with the respiratory 
waste products of perhaps sixty 
pupils, the ability to concentrate 
one’s attention is practically nil, 
The teacher becomes uninteresting 
to the pupils and her life a burden 
to herself, and she wishes the clock 
would move faster toward the hour 
of dismissal. The result is a ner. 
vousness on the part of the teacher 
and a fidgety rustle and rattle 
among the pupils. When this 
cause of disorder is recognized the 
only true remedy is to throw open 
the windows and devote a few min. 
utes to light gymnastics. The re- 
freshment resulting from such a 
course will doubly ‘repay the time 
lost, and the health of the teacher 
and those taught will be benefitted. 
Of late there has been so much 
wrttten on the subject of venti- 
lation that: the school boards have 
no longer any excuse for this evil, 
and the teacher should know some 
of the simple devices of window 
ventilation which to some extent 
prevent a vitiated atmosphere. 


There is much to say about dis- 
cipline. It is one of those subjects 
we cannot fathom. Every little act 
has its influence, and the general 
order is the sum of the influences 
thrown about by the character and 
bearing of the teacher before her 
class. In general, it may be said 
that an appeal to commendable 
pride and a prudent use of praise 
We 
indeed, it 
would pain us to see, an absolutely 
quiet school-room, for it would be 
a pretty sure index of complete 
mental inanition and lack of spirit, 
but what we do want, and what we 
can easily get, is acondition where 
mental acts can be carried on with- 
out interruption, and yet where 
there is a certain amount of free- 
dom on the part of the pupils, so 
that they may exercise their own 
wills independently of the will of 
the teacher. 


have the greatest influence. 


cannot expect, and, 
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THE DUTY AND OPPORTUNITY OF 
SCHOOLS IN PROMOTING PA- 
TRIOTISM AND GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP. 





{Extract from a paper read before the National 
Association at Denver, by Geo. H Martin, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston. ]} 


PATRIOT is a man who loves 

his country and is ready to 
fight for it. All our patriotic lit- 
erature has the same ring, and so 
have the songs we sing. As a 
perpetual stimulus to this emotion, 
we have put the flag over all our 
school houses, and have taught 
our children to salute it. What 
does it all mean; and what is to 
be the outcome of it all? The 
practical question is: Shall this 
sentiment of patriotism be allowed 
to expend itself in mere efferves- 
ence, or shall its energy be trans- 
muted into useful work? Shall 
men and women be ambitious to 
be themselves the fathers and 
mothers rather than sons and 
daughters of revolution? In a 
word, shall our people be willing 
to live for their country while they 
are waiting to die for it? 


“To bring about this change 
will necessitate new standards of 
patriotism. We must move from 
the fifteenth century to the twen- 
tieth. Instead of class distinction 
embodied in the laws and customs 
we must see legal, social equality. 
And we must see that a great, in- 
dependent nation will not have to 
fight over the old battles, but meet 
new enemies and call for new 
weapons. When we have come 
to know what these new enemies 
are, we shall realize that the work 
of patriotism is no longer a strug- 
gle with principalities and powers, 
but against spiritual wickedness in 
high places. 

“Our work, therefore, in the 
education of the young for citizen- 
ship will bethree-sided. Weshall 
need first to get beneath the mani- 
festations of patriotic emotions in 
the past to the essential and un- 
derlying principles. Next, we 
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shall need to show what are the 
peculiar perils of our country 


to-day. And, third, we must 
teach how these enemies are to be 
met and conquered; in other 


words, how: the old spirit must 
manifest itself under the new con- 
ditions. It will be our business 
to teach that our foes are of our 
own household ; that idleness, in- 
temperance, luxury and extrava- 
gance may destroy a people, that 
a venal ballot and a corrupt judi- 
ciary may throw down in a night 
all the bulwarks of a good govern- 
ment. 


‘‘Wicked men on the bench 
may light their pipes with Magna 
Charta and the bill of rights and 
State and national constitutions, 
and combinations of men may 
make or unmake laws for selfish 
purposes, and under the guise of 
laws for the people the people may 
be oppressed. The twentieth cen- 
tury patriot, must be, first of all, 
of sound manhood. We must 
limit the two extremes in which 
two classes of our citizens develop 
—the overfed and the hungry and 
ragged idlers, both alike preying 
on the public. 


‘‘Next the new patriotism will 
recognize in a substantial way the 
mutual obligations which grow 
out of the independence of men in 
society. Fair dealing must be its 
characteristic, and it must be shot 
through with the spirit of the 
golden rule. The whole indus- 
trial system to-day is practically 
in the hands of irresponsible 
agents. The new patriotism will 
penetrate to the core of this system 
and bring back to it the sense of 
personal responsibility which it 
has lost. By this standard will 
the patriotism of men be measured. 
Are they willing, for the public 
good, for the country’s sake, to 
sacrifice private interests of time 
and money and thought; to sink 
partisan prejudices, and to unite 
with all other men similarly in- 


clined in an alliance offensive and 
defensive for good government, 
business government? Will they 
vote? Will they go to caucuses? 
Will they take municipal offices? 
Will they serve on juries? Will 
they fight the saloon and gambling 
interest on their own ground? 
Will they fight the spoilsmen in 
their own party? Will they de- 
mand and fight for it—first, last 
and all the time—clean men and 
clean measures ?”’ 





SOME USEFUL INSTRUMENTS. 





Metric Vernier, Caliper and Sphero- 
meter, 





E herewith present a line of 
instruments which are no 
doubt new to many of our readers, 
although they have been in use in 
some of our leading institutions of 
learning for the last four years, 
where they are giving excel- 
lent satisfaction. 











The metric Vernier Calipers are 
made entirely out of steel, and are 
graduated on oneside in milometer 
with vernier to read one-tenths of 
milometer. These Calipers are 
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used extensively to instruct pupils 
in using the metric system, and at 
the same time explains the vernier 
system. In the physical laboratory 
they are convenient for measuring 
all kinds of work, their shape be- 
ing very convenient for the different 
-classes of work. Among the many 
advantages over other Calipers are 
the following : 

Long jaws, giving large capacity, 
increased thickness of the jaws at 
the measuring surface, convenient 
for measuring glass tubing, etc. 


The lower left hand projection 
on the sliding jaw, in order to 
handle Caliper with one hand. 


The shape of jaws, being so con- 
tructed as to have maximum of 
strength with the minimum of 
metal, and thus giving the instru- 
ments a neat and not clumsy ap- 
pearance. 


They are also made to read inches 
or English measurement on one 
side. The ends of jaws have an 
offset which allows the Calipers 
also to be used for inside measure- 
ments. 








This Spherometer fills a long- 
felt want in the physical laboratory, 
because the instruments which 
were heretofore on the market were 
either too high-priced or too deli- 
cate for students to use. The Co- 
lumbia Spherometers are made in 
three different styles. The No. 55 
is an instrument nicely finished for 
student’s use. The screw is cut 
one thread to the inch, and the in- 
dex plate is divided into 100 parts, 
so the instruments measure by 
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1-100th millimeter. The No. 60 


has a good deal more work put on 
it, and is made very accurate, 
therefore making itsomewhat more 
expensive than the other one. The 
No. instrument which 
reads as fine as 1-1,000th of a milli- 
meter, and is made very accurate 
throughout. 

Mr. E. G. Smith, of Columbia, 
Pa., who manufactures these in- 
struments, aims to furnish educa- 
tional institutions with modern in- 
struments at a reasonable figure, 
and teachers interested in anything 
in his line would do well to corres- 
pond with him and send for his il- 
lustrated circulars, which are quite 
interesting, showing a number of 
instruments that are used in the 
school-room and laboratory, such 
as scales graduated in milometers 
and inches, Metric Micrometers, 
ere. 
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A SUNFLOWER STUDY. 








BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





F I were to ask for a description 
of the great garden sunflower, 
I would doubtless be told that the 
calyx consisted of two or three 
rows of green sepals somewhat 
shorter than the petals; that the 
latter are bright yellow, about three 
inches long and one-third as wide, 
and forty or fifty are found on each 
flower. If I should smile at this, 
and doubt your ability to count 
them, at least on short notice, you 
would possibly be a little indig- 
nant. But let us see. 

How about the stamens and pis- 
tils? ‘‘Oh,’’ you say, ‘‘the center is 
full ofthem. Who would think of 
trying to count so many?’’ Sure 
enough, yet I am inclined to think 
the petals are equally numerous. 
In fact, we have betore us a flower 


<< 
—or rather a flower cluster—cop. 
structed on a somewhat more con. 
plicated plan than those previously 
studied. One that was known ty 
the older botanists as a compound 
flower, but is now designated as q 
composite. 

If we separate the central’ parts 
within the golden disk we will find 
each composed of a small yellow 
tube terminating in five sharp 
lobes or points. Alternate with these 
lobes are five dark colored stamens, 
their anthers neatly and _ firmly 
united into a tube, within and ul- 
timately towering above which ap- 
pears the style with its two-forked, 
revolute stigma. Each division, 
then, of the central disk, is a_per- 
fect flower, hundreds of which are 
necessary to complete a single sun- 
flower head. The corolla is usually 
ofa light yellow. At its base is 
apparently the newly forming seed. 
What we see, however, is not the 
naked seed, but a dry znudehiscent 
(non-splitting ) case which encloses 
it. Such dry one-seeded fruits are 
termed achenia. 


At the point of union between 
the corolla and achenium will be 
noticed two small chaffy scales and 
rarely two or more smaller inter- 
mediate ones. These are a modified 
calyx, and soon drop. 

The outer row of florets is much 
more showy than those of the disk; 
instead of being tubular, they are 
strap-shaped or ligulate, seemingly 
formed by the splitting of a tube 
down one side. In the 
composites, these ligulate florets 
are fertile or perfect; those of the 


some of 


sunflower have neither stamens nor 
pistils, and are termed neutral. 
Since they are provided with 
neither of the so-called essential 
For 
what purpose were they created? 
For show, some one suggests. I 


organs, the question arises: 


Were the aes- 
thetic quality of flowers devised 
solely for the enjoyment of man, 
the affirmative reply would need 


answer yes and no, 
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no modification. But such is not 
the case. As has been before sug- 
gested in these columns, plants are 
ina measure dependent upon ex- 
ternal forces for distributing 'he 
pollen from one flower to another 
in order to obtain the best results. 
Bees and blossoms have mutual 
interests, and may not the gay, 
golden banners fluttering in the 
breeze be imagined as_ having 
an inscription (legible to bees) 
bearing these words: ‘‘ Fresh honey 
found here!’ 

In the dandelion the florets are 
all ligulate and perfect; in the 
white daisy, the ray flowers are 
pistillate, consequently capable of 
producing seed; those of the may- 
weed and cone flower are neutral, 
as in the sunflower; those of the 
golden rod and aster are fertile, 
and while the dandelion, chiccory, 
hawkweed and others of the family 
are made more beautiful by being 
composed entirely of ligulate flor- 
ets, the iron-weed, thoroughwort, 
thistle, etc., are alltubular. (What 
in botanical language is the trans- 
formation of a single into a double 
aster or marigold; that is, what 
parts are changed? Why do -some 
double flowers produce little or 
no seed?) 

The leafy zavolucre surrounding 
the entire cluster, and first mis- 
taken for an individual calyx com- 
pletes the floral appendage of what 
may be regarded asa type of the 
compositae, the largest family of 
flowering plants 





Justice HENry B. Brown, of the 
United States Supreme Court, in 
his address before the Law School 
of Yale University, said: ‘The 
country is threatened chiefly from 
three directions: Municipal mis- 
government, corporate greed, and 
the tyranny of labor.’’ We need 
more education among the voters 
to remedy these evils. 

ey ee 
_ Tue real practical teacher stud- 
les not only books and the child, 
but also the needs of the entire ed- 
ucational system. 
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FERN LIFE. 

BY MRS. S. E. KENNEDY. 
E ageex in your hand this pretty fern 
with the funny brown dots upon 
the back of the frond. Open your palm 
and shake the fern above it. 

see that fine yellow powder ? 
with your finger. 
thing ? 


Do you 
Touch it 
Can you feel any- 
No? Suppose you scatter some 
of it upon this white paper and open 
your pocket lens. There is not much 
to be seen, it is true, but turn your lens 
upon the dots upon the back of the 
frond. Shake it again. Do you not see 
that the powder falls from tiny cases 
which lie in little groups here and 
there along the frond ? 


Each of these little cases is called a 
Sporangia, and-a group of them sorus. 
You will usually find these sovz either 
upon one of the little veins or at its 
end Sometimes they are in round 
patches as in this specimen of the com- 
mon polypod, sometimes along the 
The 
fern, a 


genus found in New England only in 


edge as in the common brake. 
beautiful California golden 
cultivation, has the sori arranged in 
lines along the entire length of the 
veins. In the dainty maiden hair we 
shall find them in detached groups 
along the margin of the fronds. 

Some of these groups of fruit-dots are 
naked and some are covered with a 
thin 
Sometimes this is attached at the center 
and sometimes at one side. The sporan- 
gia of ferns differ so materially that the 


membrane called an indeisium. 


difference has given rise to five distinct 
orders. The largest is that of the poly- 
pods called polypodiace. In this the 
cases are furnished with a stalk which 
runs into a ring which contracts when 
the spores are ripe, and, bursting, sends 
the powder flying in every direction. 
The other orders have each a method of 
their own, but the real development of 
a fern is nearly the same in all cases. 
These spores, or particles of fern dust 
falling upon some damp spot, soon be- 
gin to generate new cells. These cling 
closely to each other and to the earth 
At this 
stage in their development the growths 


by means of hair-like roots 


are called prothallus and are arranged 
upon each other something after the 


manner of the scales of a fish. Each of 





THE SECRET OF BEAUTY of the 

complexion, hands, and hair, in thou- 
sands of instances, is found in the perfect 
action of the PORES produced by CUTI- 
CURA SOAP. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. POTTER 
Drvue & CuEM. Coxp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 





these cells is filled with the green mat- 
ter which gives color to all plants- 
With the aid of a strong glass we shalt 
find here a set of organs which take the 
place of the stamens and pistils of 
These are called az- 
The central 
cell which isthe point of fertilization 
is called the vosphere. 

Here the true life begins. 


ordinary flowers. 
theridia and archegonia. 


The roots 
are formed and shoot downward, while 
the leaf starts upward, and we may now 
watch at our leisure the peculiar growth 
ofafern. When it first starts from the 
ground each frond is a coil rolled in- 
ward and downward which gradually 
unfolds before our wondering eyes. I 
do not mean to say that as you stand 
watching you will see it perform this 
wonderful act, but I do say that if you 
select a certain fern and watch it care- 
fully, you will be able to note rapid de- 
velopment. 

‘Have ye ever watched it budding, 
With each stem and leaf wrapped small, 
Coiled up within each other 
Like a round and hairy ball? 
Have ye watched the ball unfolding 
Each closely nestling curl, 
And its fair and feathery leaflets 
Their spreading forms unfurl? 
Oh, then most gracefully they wave 
In the forest like a sea, 
And dear as they are behutiful 
Are these fern leaves to me.” 
Moosvup VALLEY, R. I., July 15, ’95. 

Seas ee ee 


PRAYERS for opening and clos- 
ing Public Schools. Price 25cts. 
Address Rev. U. P. Heilmar, 
Athol, Pa. 
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ST. LOUIS PRINCIPALS’ EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY, 1895. 


General History. 

1. State an important fact in the 
life of each of the following per- 
sons: Aristides, Miltiades, Leonidas, 
Themistocles and Socrates. 

2. Name five eminent Romans, and 
state some historical event with which 
each was connected. 

8. Describe briefly the Feudal System. 

4. State some of the important changes 
wrought by the Norman Conquest. 

5. By whom was Magna Charta 
granted? State one of its provisions 
that has become an important part of 
our common law. 

6. Write a brief account of the chief 
points in the life of Joan of Arc. 

7. What three Sovereigns of England 
were the children of Henry VIII? 

8. Give some account of the Battle o 
Waterloo, and state its effect upon the 
history of Europe. 

9. Give some of the results of the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

10. What causes have led to the 
‘‘Home Rule” discussions in the British 
Parliament? 

English Literature. 

Write on three of the following sub- 
jects: 

1. Shakespeare’s Style. 

2. Paradise Lost. 

83. The Greatest Poet of Scotland. 

4. Heroes and Hero Worship. 

5. The Literature of the Common- 
wealth and of the Restoration. 


History and Grammar of the English 
Language. 

i. Give an account of the historical 
development of the English Language. 

2. What relation does Anglo-Saxon 
bearto English? State as to the num- 
ber and kind of English words derived 
from Anglo-Saxon. When was 7/s the 
possessive of 7/, first used? What was 
previously used? 

8. How does modern English differ 
from Anglo Saxon and Old English in 


ware to ‘theeienet What termination 
of the plural number of nouns was most 
common in Anglo-Saxon? Mention a 
noun whose plural is now formed with 
this termination. 

4. What is a digraph? Give an ex- 
ample. What is meant by assimilation 
of consonants? Illustrate. 

5. State the difference between a pro- 
position and a preposition, and give 
illustrations. Tell how the progressive 
and passive forms of a verb differ, and 
give illustrations showing this differ- 
ence. 

6. Write a sentence containing an 
appositive and underscore the same. 
What is meant by an antecedent? II- 
lustrate. 

7. State the difference between an 


_adverb phrase and an adjective phrase. 


Give an example of each, as used in a 
sentence, underscoring the same. 

8. What is an indirect quotation? 
What is a direct quotation? Give an 
example of a direct quotation, 
change it to an indirect quotation. 

9. Define dissyllable Give an ex- 
ample and tell how it differs from a 
monosyllable. 


and 


Give an example of a 
compound word that takes the place of 
aclause. Use it in a sentence, under- 
scoring the compound word, and state 
to what class of elements it belongs. 

10. Analyze the following sentence: 
Next to the illusion that money can 
confer happiness, is the z//usion that the 
giving of money is the only form ¢ha# 
practical helpfulness can take. 

Parse the words italicized in above 


sentence, 
Natural Science. 


1. What is weight? Explain the /ever 
(simplest form). 

2. What causes 
coal? 


the “burning’’ of 
What is meant by zeso0 of tem- 
perature (centigrade)? 

3. What is the difference between an 
atom and a molecule? What is proto- 
plasm? 

4. What relation has dud, fower and 
fruit to the growth of the stem? (e. Z+y 
in the peach). 

5. What is the difference between 
endogenous and exogenous growth? 

6. Explain anadbolism; 
Name a characteristic 


kalabolism. 
difference in 
nutrition between plants and animals. 

7. What is the significance of am- 
phioxus in modern zoology? 


8. How does the respiration of a tad- 


gale differ from that of a frog? 

9. What relation has the drain to the 
Spinal cord? What is the difference be. 
tween sensory nerves and motor nerves 

10. What senses are supposed to be 
modifications of the sense of touch? 
Why? 

Latin. 


1. Translate. 

(a) Haec finis Priami fatorum; hic exitus 
illum 

Sorte tulit, Trojam incensam et prolapsa 
videntem 

Pergama, tot quondam populis terrisque 
superbum 

Regnatorem Asiae. 
truncus, 

Avolsumque umeris caput, et sine nom. 
ine corpus. 

(b) Ad hec Cesar respondit: Se magis 
consuetudine sua quam merito eorum 
civitatem conservaturum, si priusquam 
murum aries attigisset, se dedissent; sed 
deditionis nullam 
nisi armis traditis.”’ 


Jacet ingens litore 


esse conditionem, 


(c) Ibam forte Via Sacra, sicut meus est 
mos, 

Nescio quid meditans zugarum, totusi in 
illis; 

Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine 
tantum, 

Arreptaque minu, “Quid agis, dulcis 

sime rerum?”’ 





Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 


Mental ,....... 
epression, 
Nervous 


Dyspepsia. 


Mental Failure. 
Freligh’s 
Tonic? 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powertul. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-103 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 
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“uaviter, ut nunc est,’’ et cupio omnia 

quae vis.”’ 

(d) Sed sic, Scipio, ut avus, hic tuns, 
ut ego, qui te genui, justitiam cole, et 
pietatem. * * * Ea vita via est in 
coelum et in hunc coetum eorum, qui 
jam vixerunt, et corpore \axati, illum 
incolunt locum quem vides. 

9, Give reason for case and mode of 
words italicised in 1. 

8, Translate into Latin: He called the 
city Rome. He asked me what I had 
seen. When the sun had risen, he gave 
food to the soldiers. The King said he 
would save the city. 

4, Decline in singular only, caput, 
mihi rerum. In plural, menu. Give 
synopsis of fero-active, 2d Sing. 

5. Name three Latin authors of the 
Augustan age, and give a brief account 
of the character of their works. 

6. Who was Catiline? Ariovistus? 
What were the Penates? The Kalends? 
The Ceesural Pause? 

Science of Education. 

Write an essay on ‘The Discipline in 
a Grammar School.’ Speak of any 
topic that you wish to select in connec- 
tion with the subject, but embody the 
following topics in your essay: 

(a) General aim of discipline. 








all 
ny 


























(b) Value of Silence. 

(c) Punctuality. 

(d) Means of discipline. 

(e) Report to the principal. 

(f) Communications to parents. 

(g) Ranking pupils in class. 

(h) Suspension. 

(i) Corporal punishment. 

(j) How to deal with truancy. 

Geometry. 

1. How many circles can be drawn 
tangent to three intersecting straight 
lines? 

2. If a straight line drawn from the 
vertex of any angle of a triangle to the 
opposite side, divides that side exter- 
nally in the ratio of the other two sides, 
it is the bisector of the exterior angle. 


Prove. 


Prove. 

8. From a given point without a 
plane, one perpendicular to the plane 
can be drawn, and but one. Prove. 

4, A frustum of any pyramid is equival- 
ent to the sum of three pyramids whose 
common altitude is the altitude of the 
frustum, and whose bases are the lower 
base, the upper base, and the mean 
Proportional between the bases of the 
frustum. Prove. 


5. If from a variable point in the base 
of an isosceles triangle parallels to the 
sides are drawn, a parallelogram is 
formed whose primeter is constant. 
Prove. 

6. The bisectors of the angle con- 
tained by the opposite sides (produced) 
of an inscribed quadrilateral intersect 
at right angle. Prove. 

7. In any quadrilateral inscribed in a 
circle, the product of the diagonals is 
equal to the sum of the products of the 
opposite sides. Prove. 

8. The area of a triangle is equal to 
the product of its three sides divided by 
four times the radius of the circum- 
scribed circle. Prove. 


Algebra. 

1. Divide 6x®°—5x5y? -6x+y4—-15x3y$ 
-9xty*t1ox?y® sy by 3x3taxty2t 
3y’. 

2. Find the factors of the polynomial 
n’—-2n?—-n, 

3. I+-x? take 1—x? 


From i 
I—x? 





I—-x? 

4. If Aand B together can perform a 
piece of work in 8 days, A and C to- 
gether in 9 days, and B and Cin ro days, 
how many days would it take each per- 
son to perform the same work alone? 

5. Find the square root of a*—-4a*x— 
6a?x?—4ax5—-x?, 

6. Find the value of x in the follow- 
ing equation: 
mx?—-mn=2m nx-—-nx?. 

7. What number is that which, being 
divided by the product of its digits, the 
quotient will be 3; and if 18 be added to 
it, the order of its digits will be re- 
versed? 

8. Find the value of x in the follow- 
ing: 

a,a’—x? x 
x’ =? ~b 

9. The difference between two num- 
bers is 15, and half their product is 
equal to the cube of the lesser number; 


what are the numbers? 


10. Divide a¥—a?b’—a*b—+-b® by ati, 





SILAS PETERS ON EDUCATION. 

Believe in eddication, sir? 
guess I do, 

I’ve seen too much o’how it works to 
take the other view. 

I’ve seen how knowledge takes a spot 
that’s sort o’ cold and bare. 

’Nd covers of it up with quite a nickel 
plated air. 


Well, I jest 





I sees the difference every day ’tween 
eddicated folks 

’Nd them as thinks it’s nothin’ but a 
fraud ’nd sort of hoax. 


Why, right to home I sees it. There’s 
my wife, she studied well 

Not only how to read ’nd write, to 
cipher, ’nd to spell, 

But she’s an artis’ likewise in a most 
uncommon way, 

’Nd I believe to find her like you’d 
travel many a day. 

For instance, she can knock a tune 
from our melodeon 

As easy as a huntsman pulls the trigger 
of his gun, 

I’ve seen that woman play a song with 
one note up in G. 

’Nd then the next one came ’way down— 
as far I s’pose as Z— 

’Nd not a bit of difference did it ever 
seem to make 

If she had twenty-seven notes, or only 
one to take; - 

Her fingers they would hop about, ’nd 
all the needed keys 

She’d seem to strike as easy, sir, as you 
or I could sneeze. 


But best of all her talents is the way she 
decorates. 

She’ll make a lovely whatnot with two 
simple apple crates; 

’Nd all the picture frames we have upon 
our parlor wall 

She’s made of colored maple leaves 
she’d gathered in the fall; 

’Nd all our books, from almanacs to 
Doctor Browne on Hope, 

She’s got in cases that she’s built of 
boxes made for soap. 


The organ stool she uses when she sets 
her down to play 

Ain’t store made as you’d think, but 
jest a stump she found one day. 

She’s covered of it up with cloth all 
trimmed with fringe and stars, 

’Nd set a cushion on the top. ’Nd all 
our giner jars 

She sort o’ paints in gewgaw style, with 
dragons in a fight; 

’Nd when she sets’em round the house 
they makes a pretty sight. 

I tell ye, sir, it takes a gal that knows 
a fearful pile 

To take a lot o’ common things ’nd give 
’em such a style 

They seem to be worth having, ’nd my 
wife she does all that— 

I’ve seen her make a basket of a busted 
beaver hat. 

It’s eddication’s done it, ’nd if my kids 


isn’t fools 
I’ll see they gets as much of it as there 
is in the schools. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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BY BETH DAY. 


Once a little girl I know, 
Said a little word; 

Whispered it so very low 
Just one person heard. 


And that person told it o’er, 
Just to one or two, 

Adding to it one word more, 
As so many do! 











And at once the two that heard 
Told it in a crowd; 

Each one adding one more word 
Told it quite aloud! 


Straightway every one that heard 
Shouted loud and clear 

*Till the hapless little word 
Floated far and near. 


Then the maiden raised her head, 
She was very glad 
That the little thing she said 
Wasn’t something bad! 
— Selected. 













BOUND TO DO IT. 





(For a little boy who lisps or is otherwise 
slightly affected in speech.) 
I’m going to speak my piece, 
And I don’t care whether you like 
it; 
I mean to hold my color up, 
And don’t you think I’ll strike it. 









My piece may not be fine— 
You may not understand it, 

But /do, though, and that’s enough; 
You see I’m very candid. 










| The other boys who’ve talked, 
Of course did very well, too, 

But when they’ve heard me speak, 
They’ll be ashamed, I tell you. 


I think I’ve said enough—to keep 









From laughing you’re all trying— 
But I am sure if you.stood here, 
You’d very soon be crying. 
—Thos. F. Wihord, A. M., in Normal 
Instructor. 





FOR MEMORIZING. FOR WHAT I LIVE. 
My son, be this thy simple plan: I live for those that love me, 
Serve God and love thy brother man ; For those who know me true; 
Forget not in temptation’s hour, For the heaven that smiles above me, 
Than sin lends sorrow double power ; And awaits my spirit too, 
Count life a stage upon thy way, For the cause that lacks assistance, 


SCHOOL DAYS HAVE COME AGAIN, 


’ Words by KATHIE MOORE. Music by E. BOECKEL, 
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past, Howglad-ly wecome tothe school room,To welcome each 
fore, The teachers who taught us so kind- ly —We find themall 
bright, Oh,muchas we lovethe va - ca-tion, With stu- dy and 
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Copyright, 1896, by W. H. SHELLEY. 
From Fountain Song Book, by permission of A. Flanagan, Publisher, Chicago. 





And follow conscience, come what may; For the wrongs that need resistance, 
Alike with earth and heaven sincere, For the future in the distance, 

With hand and brow and bosom clear, And the good that I can do! 

‘Pear God, and know no other fear!”’ —G.L. Banks: 
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For you to sit and fret ? 
Then wouldn’t it be wiser 
Than waiting like a dunce, 














































































CHORUS. a a a ag | To go to work in earnest 
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And in misfortune’s dreary hour, 
Or fortune’s prosperous gale, 

’*Twill have a holy, cheering power, 
‘‘There’s no such word as fail.”’ 
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Don’t be haughty and put on airs, Buttercups and daisies, Let the dead Past bury its dead ; 






Act,—act in the living Present ; 
Heart within, and God o’erhead. 


With insolent pride of station ! 
Don’t be proud and turn up your nose 





Oh, the pretty flowers ! 





Coming, ere the spring time, 
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PRIMARY. 





<The following excellent primary work is from 
Trainer’s Lesson Leaf.) 


Reading—First Year. 


IN the country school it will be best 
to consider quite candidly short sen- 
tences, as A boy. The dog runs. I see 
abox. My hat is black. A white cat, 
&c. Continue in this way, until fifty 
er a hundred words have been taught. 
This will take from one to three months. 
You will find it best to’ thoroughly 
teach from the blackboard, all the 
words on two or three of the pages of 
the reader used in the class; instead 
of there being fifty or a hundred words, 
there are but twelve or fifteen ; on these 
pages there are some good pictures of 
well-known objects; they offer you an 
excellent opportunity to combine as- 
sistance of the pictures, object and 
word, to make the conception graphic 
in the minds of the learner. Do not 
permit the pupil to attempt to read 
until he can pronounce the words used 
at sight and in any position whatever. 
Use all your ingenuity to secure the 
quick recognition of words. Hewett 
says in his pedagogy, ‘The first 
work ofa child in learning to read is to 
learn to translate the printed or written 
signs— to associate the symbols that ap- 
peal to the eye with the words that ap- 
pealtothe ear. Whatever aids in this 
association is helpful—anything else 
is a hindrance.”’ 

Remember this, that the youngest 
reader frequently uses many words of 
two or more syllables, and he learns to 
know them at sight, in print quite as 
readily as short monosyllables.—Frank- 
lin First Reader. It is well toconstruct 
some sentences with these words in 
connection with those already known. 
It will give the child strength and con- 
fidence in himself. 

Train the child to see the entire sen- 
tence, as he sees a word, as a unit, be- 
fore he tries to speak it. (Read) create 
clear mental pictures of what he reads; 
this will correct faults in reading. 


_ necessary to entire success. 


. Just before reading, drill the pupil 
from the board upon a review of words 
found in the lesson. This is absolutely 
get the impression that you must read 
from the book in every recitation. You 
must lay the foundation by securing a 
familiarity with words. 

We quote from White’s Pedagogy as 
follows: 

I. First steps in reading. 

1. Words as wholes. 
a. Concept or idea represented 
—objective. 
b. Words as sounds. 
c. Words as forms—script or 
print. 
d. Writing words —script or 
print. 
2. Words in combination. 
a. Groups of phrases. 
b. Sentences. 
c. Paragraphs. 
3. Word analysis. 
a. Words as sounds—phonic. 
b. Words as forms—letter. 

NoTE.—The arrangement is ours. 

Mr. White terms the above analysis 
the Union Method, since it unites the 
word, phonic, letter, objective and in a 
limited sense, the phenetic methods. 

1. Why free the child from the em- 
barrassment of his surroundings? 2. 
Would you place the words upon the 
board in the presence of the child? 3. 
Why? 4. Why allow no printing by the 
ehild? 5. Why teach adjectives after 
the names of objects? 6. Why take 
the words from the reader or primer to 
be used? 7. Why train the pupil to 
see the entire sentence as he sees a 
8. Why not speak it before he 
sees it in its entirety. 


word ? 
9. Why secure 
a clear mental picture before attempt- 
ing toread? 10. Why use the ‘‘con- 
manner?’’ 11. Should 
playing with sticks, pencils, etc., with- 
out some definite aim in view be toler- 
ated? 12. 


versational 


Why not allow pupils to 
read so long as there is a word in tke 
lesson not yet mastered? 13. Whyuse 
reading before completing 
the reader? 14. How cultivate the 
15. Doyou agree with the state- 
ment that, ‘‘attheend of four months 
the alphabet can be completely mas- 
tered ?’’ 16. Why teach the marks in 
the order naméd in the reader used ? 
17. What does Hewett mean by “‘trans- 


collateral 


ear? 


Do not 





late the written or printed signs?” 18 
What does he mean by the last sey 
tence quoted in his text? 19. Are yoy 
obeying this fundamental principle g 
far as your ability permits? 
why not? 20. 


If not, 
Does Hewett thus en. 
dorse a variety of good and wholesome 
methods, or does he condemn them? 
21. Why drill the pupil upon words 
likely to be mispronounced before he 
reads? 22. Would you have him find 
them in the text before reading? 2, 
Why does White say words as wholes; 
in combination and analysis. 24. After 
a careful study of his analysis, and a 





practical application of its order of ar. 
rangement, would you interchange any 
of the topics? 25. Why does White 
term it the Union Method. 

Silence is deep as eternity ; speech is shallow 
as time.—Cartyle. 


Spelling—First Year. 


Combine, in a study of what is said 
about recognizing words under the head 
of reading, with the whole course in 
the first year’s work. Teach spelling 
from the use of correct forms of words, 
Let every lesson be more or less one of 
spelling in this grade. 

We quote from Swett’s Method as 
follows : 


Make a judicious combination of oral 
spelling and written exercises. Oral 


* spelling secures correct pronunciation, 


and awakens a keener interest in the 
pupil; written spelling is the more 
practical, but it is apt to become weari- 
some if carried on exclusively. 

Train primary pupils on short lists 
of the names of common things. 

In oral spelling excite a spirit of em- 
ulation by allowing pupils to win rank 
in line by “going up’’ when they spell 
a word that has been missed. 

Allow pupils at least once a week to 
choose sides and 
match. 


have a_ spelling- 


In written exercises, after the slates 
are corrected, require pupils to re-write 
their mispelled words. 

Require pupils to pronounce each 
word before (or after) spelling it. 

In oral spelling, require pupils to 
divide words into syllables. 

We quote from Hewett as follows: 

The child forms the habit of looking 
at words in their parts—of taking cog- 
nizance of the letters that make up 4 
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a 
written word at the time he learns the 
word. Why is not his sight as truly 
trained in analyzing a word as in ana- 
lyzing & flower ? 

If the plan of learning to spell every 
word as the word is acquired is kept 
up in all the pupil’s course, ‘as it ought 
to be, ne will be able to spell all the 
words in his vocabulary. He has no 
occasion to spell others. 

We quote from ‘‘How to Teach a Coun- 
try School,’’ as follows: 

The use of blackboards is better than 
books or charts in teaching beginners 
toread and spell. The words and sen- 
tences made by the teacher’s hand are 
similar to the. words spoken by the 
yoice; the children are more easily in- 
terested and enlisted by one word or sen- 
tence on the board, than by whole 
pages of printed matter. The words 
can be written in every order quickly 
erased, and re-written, thus bringing 
out the perception and memory of the 
little ones. 


Arithmetic—FIrRsT YEAR. 


I. Exercises on the pure number, al- 
ways using objects for illustration : 

a. Measuring (comparing) the num- 
ber with each of the preceding ones, 
commencing with one, in regard to ad- 
dition, multiplication, subtraction, and 
division, each number being compared 
by all these processes before the next 
number is taken up for comparison. 

b. Practice in solving the foregoing 
examples rapidly. 

c. Finding and solving combinations 
of the foregoing examples. 

II, Exercises on examples with ap- 
plied numbers. 

Here is the skeleton, or 


* FIRST STAGE. 


(Treatment of the number one). 
“As arithmetic consists in reciprocal 
measuring (comparing) it cannot com- 
mence with the one, as there is nothing 
to measure it with, except ifself as the 
absolute measure.”’ 
I. The abstract (pure) number. 
One finger, one line; one is once 
one, 
The pupils learn to write : 
: oe 
1 1Xl=1 
1. The applied number. 


What is to be found at once, in the 
room, at home, on the human body, etc. 


SECOND STAGE. 
(Treatmeni of the number two.) 
I, The pure number. 
a. Measuring (comparing). 


i} | 1+1=2 
ie 2X1=2 
1 2 2 l=<1 
2—1=2 
¥% of 2=1 
zis 1 more than 1. 1 is 1 less 


than 2. 
2 is the double of 1, or twice 1. 
lis % of 2. 
b Practice in solving examples rap- 
idly. 
c. Combinations. What number is 
combined twice in2? Twoisthe double 
of what number? Of what number is 


one 4%? Which number must I double 
to get 2. I know a number that has 


one more than one, which isit? What 
number have I to add to 1 in order to 
get 2? 

II. Applied numbers. 

Fred has two dimes, and bought 
cherries for one dime. How many dimes 
had he left ? 

A slate pencil costs 1 cent. 
much will two slate pencils cost? 

Charles had a marble, and his sister 
had twice as many. How many did she 
have? 


How 


How many 1-cent stamps can you buy 
for 2 cents? 
Carry these exercises as far as needed, 


Physiology and Hygiene—sEconpD 
YEAR, 

Repetition is the hammer that welds the 
chain of habit.—/oseph Cook. 

We know of no better way to teach 
this subject than to make up brief out- 
lines on the board with the idea of a 
composition uppermost in the mind. 
Suppose you desire to have your pupils 
study the first topics named in the 
course for this grade; your blackboard 
would present an appearance somewhat 
like the following : 

I. Parts of Body. 

I. Bones. 
a. Give strength. 
b. Are levers. 
c. Give shape. 
d. How to keep in shape. 
2. Flesh. 
a. Fat and its uses. 
(Hibernation). 
b. Lean and its use. 
(Arrangement). 
3. Skin. 
a. Two layers and uses. 
b. Nails and Hair. 





(Appendages). 

There is enough in No. 1 for a lesson, 
thus making three lessons from the 
Parts of the Body with the subject of 
bathing for a fourth topic. 

We have had more suceess by thus ar- 
ranging the topics for the explanation, 
then requiring the class to write the 
subject. Very small children will soon 
get anxious for this exercise and take 
delight in writing out what they know 
about this subject. The instructor 
should be cautious and use language 
adapted to the capacity of the child at 
all stages; indeed he should always talk 
in a vocabulary below the grade he 
wishes to instruct. The teacher should 
talk slowly and deliberately, asking in- 
dividual questions from time to time in 
order to hold and interest the weaker 
ones. From three to four minutes is 
long enough for this talk. When he 
has concluded, the class should at once 
begin to write (the preparations having 
been made previously). Not more than 
eight or ten minutes work should be 
outlined, and the teacher should at first 
supervise it, but when the requirements 
are well understood, he should call 
another class (country schools) and 

proceed with the recitation, closing in 
time to prevent no idleness on the part 
of those who have completed the com- 
position. Those who have written may 
be called to the recitation and be re- 
quired to read, either from exchanged 
manuscript, or from their own. While 
the individual is reading all should be 
required to listen for the purpose of im- 
proving the language, vocabulary, etc. 

Is the quotation from Cook literally 
true? Explain. Iftrue, then, are you 
afraid of ‘‘cramming,” socalled? What 

are some of the advantages of a good 

logical outline in teaching? What is 
the principal advantage of a good out- 
line in composition work? Should com- 
position begin in the first reader grade? 

Should it run all through the course? 

Why use language below the grade 

taught? Why short exercises at this 

stage? Should any exercise be lengthy? 

When you desire a long lesson (any 

grade) would you have two class exer- 

cises for the day? Fortify yourself so as 
to defend your position? Why call the 
class in composition again? Will such 

work improve language? Will it im- 

prove the analytical scope of the mind? 





“T’ll never forget my mother’s pies, 
He said with fond regret, 

“T ate one whole when I was six, 
And haven’t got over it yet.” 
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GRAMMAR GRADES. 


First Month’s Work. 


SUBJECT, THE NoUN.—-1. Noun (class- 
es). 2. Proper and commagn. (The 
Proper noun has no sub-classes) 2. 
Common, (sub-classes) 3. Collective; 3. 
abstract; 3. Verbal, and 3. Class. Pro- 
perties—Modification, (or Inflection, 
owing to author studied). 4. Person; 
5. first; 5. second; 5. third. 
5. Singular and 5. plural. 


4. Number; 
4. Gender} 5. 
masculine; 5. feminine; 5. common, and 
5. neuter. 
possessive, and 5. objective. 

NOTES ON PERSON.—1t. A noun of the 
First person is found in no other con- 
struction than that of apposition with 
a pronoun of the first person, and in the 
nominative absolute by subscription. 


4. Case; 5. nominative, 5. 


2. A noun of the Second person can 
have but two constructions—apposition 
with a pronoun of the second person; 
and nominative absolute by direct 
address. 

NoTES ON NUMBER.—I. Nouns form 
their plurals in two ways, viz: (a) By 
inflection (suffixing s or es); (b) by rad- 
ical change (by a modification of the 
vowel sound of the singular). 

Refer all the different ways used by 
your author, to the one or the other of 
the preceding. Study all the notes 
carefully and classify each example 
given under its proper division. 

NOTES ON GENDER.—Caution, do not 
confound gender with sex; remember, 
Study the 
three different ways of distinguishing 


we parse nouns not objects. 


the sex very carefully and extend the 
list given by your author. Treat such 
words as author, doctor, engineer and 
writer, as masculine or feminine, as the 
case may be. 

NOTES ON THE NOMINATIVE CASE:— 
Try to understand what is meant by the 
nominative dependent, the nominative 
absolute and the nominative independ- 
ent. Subordinate terms used in the 
study of the nonns: (i) Dependent con 
The subject of a finite 
verb; ex. ‘‘God loves the world.’’ 2. The 
complement of a copulative verb; ex. 
‘‘That man is a farmer.”’ 


NoTE.—This does not apply to the comple- 
ment of a participle whose subject is nomina- 
tive absolute,or the complement of an infinitive 
whose subject is objective; ex. Smith being.a 
merchant, we employed him.’ ‘‘We want 
Smith to be a teacher.’’ Here merchant is 
nominative absolute, and teacher is objective, 


struction; as I. 


each agreeing in case with the subject of the 
copula it completes; excepting, when the sub- 
ject ofa copulative participle is possessive, the 
complement is nominative. 3. In apposition; 
ex. “James, the lawyer, is sick.’’ ‘‘We saw 
John, the teacher.’’ A noun in any case may 
have a noun in apposition with it. 


II. Independent or absoiute construc- 
tions, as, first, a noun is in the nomi- 
native absolute, (a) by direct address; 
ex —‘*William, the (b) 


by exclamation; ex.—‘‘Gracious!’’ (c) 


shut door;”’ 
by pleonasm, (the use of a noun before 
a sentence referring to it) ex.—‘‘Our 
fathers, where are they?’’ (d) by in- 
scription, (including all subscriptions 
and superscriptions), ex.—‘‘Trainer’s 
Lesson Leaf;’’? (e) with (subject of a 
participle; ex.—‘‘The train having left 
us, we must walk home;”’’ (f) in apposi- 
tion; ex.—‘‘McDavid, the student, hav- 
ing completed his work, enrolled at 
the institute.’” 

NOTES ON POSSESSIVE CASE.—The 
possessive case has two constructions; 
1. The ordinary use, to limit a noun of 
different 


signification, ex —‘‘Mary’s 


doll,’? etc 2. The occasional use to 
limit a noun of the same signification 
(apposition), ex.—‘‘Her majesty, Queen 
Victoria’s goverment.”’ 

The best usage sanctions the form, 
James’s, Dennis’s, Louis’s, Charles’s, 
etc., for without the ‘‘s’’ there would be 
no distinction in spoken language, be- 
tween the singular and the plural. 

The subject of a participle is usually 
in the possessive case, ex.—'‘The wri- 
ter’s being a school is not doubted.”’ 
No one ever heard of the Lesson Leaf’s 
failing to give satisfaction.”’ 

NOTES ON THE OBJECTIVE CasE.—1. 
A noun used as the subject of an infin- 
itive is in the objective case, when it 
is not also the subject of the finite verb 
on which the infinitive depends, ex.— 
“She wanted John and me to leave.’ 
“She desired her and her brother to 
help us.’”’ ‘We say it.’ 
See No. 2. and note under dependent 


construction; study the exception, then 


heard him 


study these examples in the objective; 
ex.—‘‘He expected me to be a preacher.”’ 
‘“‘He wanted John to become a Mason.’’ 
‘We thought Jane to be you.”’ 
II. Objective construction; 1, Object 
of. a transitive verb; ex.—*‘The teacher 
struck the boy.’’ 2. The object of a 
Leaf 
3. The 


“We want 


Lesson 
1881.” 


preposition; ex.—‘‘The 


was first conceived in 


subject of an infinitive; ex. 


ee, 


the Lesson Leaf to go to all progressiy 
schools.”’ 


e 
4. The complement of an in. 
finitive copula whose subject is objec. 
tive; ex.—The publisher of the Lesson 
Leaf desires it to be a welcome mes- 
senger.”’ 5. In apposition; ex.—“I say 
Brown, the stock-broker.”’ 6. By ple. 
onasm; ex.—‘‘Consider the Lesson Leaf 
how valuable it is.’’ 

Many Grammarians treat of a direct 
and indirect object in such a way as to 
confuse the student, as in the following: 
‘‘She gave the boys a book.” “Give him 
your pencil.’ 
dress,”’ 


“She made the girl a 
“I asked the boy his name,” 
“T sent my friend a present.’’? We think 
it best to parse these indirect objects as 
the object of some preposition, usually 
to or for as one is clearly implied or un- 
derstood. 
FORM OF PARSING. 

For the purpose of uniformity and for 
future work in analysis, we must in- 
sist upon all our students using the 
parsing form here presented. In school 
work, it is none of our business, but do 
you not owe yourself and your pupilsa 
relief from the drudgery occasioned by 
the old parsing forms? Why not adopt 
this, or some other equally short form? 
We parse a few nouns to illustrate the 
form desired. 

My father sent John to school. 


CMs p. n. Cc. ni. 
3d p. 3d p. 3d p. 
a.m. s. 0. a. 
m. g. m. g. n. g. 
n. Cc. 0. Cc. 0. c. 
“‘sent”’ “sent”’ tt ?? 
Rule I. Rule IV. Rule V. 


Note that the abbreviations are the 
initial letters of the inflections (modi- 
fications or properties), that the word 
quoted is found in the sentence above, 
one as the finite verb, the other as the 
governing preposition; the Roman nu- 
merals refer to the number of the rule 
given by the author most used by the 
writer. The student should substitute 
the numbers given by his author. 

The oral parsing would then read, 
father is acommon noun, third person, 
singular number, 


masculine gender, 


nominative case. The subject of the 
verb, sent, according to Rule I; the sub- 
ject of a finite verb is always in the 
nominative case. 

Parse the nouns in the exercises giv- 
en by your author, then parse those 
found in the 


following sertences: 
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——— 


«Boatman, do not tarry.’’ ‘The Ces- 


ers were a mighty family.” ‘‘Train- 
er’s Lesson Leaf, a journal for the 


schools and the student, has more real 
help for the class of persons than any 
other journal in existence.’’ ‘‘Your 
club beats ours every time it tries.’ 
“Seyen or eight swarms of bees came 


’ 


from the apiary.’ “The saints pro- 
claim thee king.’’ ‘‘And God called 
the firmament heaven.’’ ‘Make your- 
“And 
Simon, ‘(He 


gave me a dollar.’’ I was given a dol- 


self master of your profession.”’ 


he surnamed Peter.’’ 


lar.” “I was shown the very letter.’’ 
“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your ear.’’ ‘The bishop of Doub- 
lin’s palace was burned.”’ 

When the preceeding is thoroughly 
understood, go through the sentences 
given in our examples of construction, 
and parse each noun. If you do not 
agree with us, please write us quite 
fully, citing your authority, or reason 
for so doing. ‘This work is to make you 
better posted, and for that reason we 
want to know where your troubles lies; 
we cannot undertake to answer all of 
you, but we can find out your needs 
and thus generalize the outiine so as to 
do the most good to the greatest num- 
ber. 


FIRST STEPS IN ANALYSIS. 


Define all terms below. 


Elements (principal and _ subordi- 
nate) subject, (simple and complex) 
predicate, (simple and complex) co- 
pula, attribute; sentence,(principal and 
subordinate) proposition, (simple, com- 
plex and compound) as to use, (declar- 
ative, interrogative, exclamatory and 
imperative). 

Now, practice finding the illustration 
ofall preceding terms, as found in your 
text, then go through the exercise and 
draw two lines under the simple subject 
and the simple predicate of eack sen- 
tence, and one under the complex sub- 
ject and the complex predicate. Thus: 


Turner, the teacher, lives in Ellsworth. 
The teacher who reads the Lesson Leaf 


will succeed when he has mastered its 


theories. 

FINAL REVIEW Topics.—1. Four sub- 
Classes of the common noun and defin- 
ition of each. 2. Illustrate how proper 
nouns may become common nouns and 
vice versa, the in 


3. Give all ways 
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which plurals are formed. Illustrate 
4. How about 
the gender of collective nouns? 5. 
Ditto a predicate noun. 6, What is ap- 
position? Find a noun in apposition 
in each case. 7. What is pleonasm? 
8. Illustrate the noun absolute with a 


each by a goodexample. 


participle. 9. Formation of possessive 


singular and plural. to. Illustrate the 
objective case without a governing 
word. 11 Whenisthe subject of an in- 
finitive, objective? :2. When is it nom- 
inative? 13 Give alltherules for case. 
14. What can you say about the passive 
voice being followed by an objective? 
15. Tell all you can about the so-called 
indirect object. 16. About verbs gov- 
erning two objects. 17. The comple- 
ment of the copulative verb is in what 
case? 18. Illustrate every 


term concerning analysis in the pre- 


Explain. 
ceding. 19. Be sure to understand sen- 


tences as to use andform, 20. Finally, 
search out all the difficult constructions 
of the noun in your author.—7vainer’s 


Lesson Leaf. 





Who, Which, or That. 

Copy the following sentences, filling 
the blanks with words WHO, WHICH, or 
THAT, as may be requiréd : 

He met a man——pointed out the 
right way. 

I have written in my own words the 
story you told me. 

The calyx is that part of the flower 
—holds the corolla. 

Those 
thoughts. 








read poetry find beautiful 


The petals of a flower are the colored 
leaves 





that make up the corolla. 

A quadruped is an animal——has four 
legs. 

An animal——has two legs is called a 


biped. 





eat flesh are called flesh- 
eating, or carnivorous, animals. 


Animals 


The teacher loves those children—— 
do their best. 

James found a snail’s shell——had five 
whorls. 

Jane holds in her hand a flower——has 
five stamens. 

The flower——I like best is the rose. 
— Sel. 

WORDS TO USE AFTER 7s AND was.— 
The following sentences are correct : 

1. Was it he who spoke to me? 

2. It was 7 who spoke to him. 


3. Is it she who is talking to ws? 

4 It is we who are talking to her. 

5. It is they who are to blame and I 
blame ¢hem. 

Complete the following sentences 
with one of the words in italics in the 
first five sentences. 

1. Whoisthere? It is——- 

2. Is it——that you wish to see ? 

3. I knew it was——because I saw—— 

4. Do you think it was ? No, it 








was 


5. It is——who were speaking to—— 


6. Did you call——? No, it was—— 
that called you. 
7. Who is there? It is only——You 


need not be afraid of —— 
8. That is my mother. I know it is 
——I hear—calling. 
g. Father, wasthat you? Yes, Charlie, 
it was——Come to—— 


10. Who sang ‘‘Home, Sweet Home ?’’ 





who sang it.-- Selected. 


oa 


OUTLINE SKETCH OF COLUMBUS. 


It was—and 








BY HANNAH FLETCHER. 


I. His Times. 
1. Fifteenth century. 
2. State of geographical knowledge. 

A. General belief that the earth was 
flat. 

B. Compass and astrolabe just in- 
vented. 

C. Invention in printing had created 
an interest in books of travel. 

D. The great problem of finding an 
easier method of transportation of 
goods from India. 

Il, Birthplace, Parentage, 
and Youth. 
1. Born in Genoa, Italy, in 1435. 
2. Father a poor man. A wool comber 


Childhood 


by trade. 

3. At ten years of age sent to school 
to learn navigation. 

4. He studied diligently and learned 
to draw maps and charts. 

5. At fourteen became a sailor. 

Ill. His Idea for the Solution of the 

India Problem. 


1. He believed that the world was 
round. 
2. That by sailing west he would 


reach India. 
3. Facts which led to this belief. 
A. The books of the old Grecian 
geographers who had thought 
that the world might be round. 
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B. The finding of curiously carved 
wood, strange trees and bodies of 
two men of strange color which 
had been washed by westerly 
winds upon the shores of the 
Azores, Madeira and Canary 
Islands. 

IV. His Efforts to Confirm His Belief. 
I. At the Court of Portugal. 

A. Proposition at first favorably re- 
ceived by King John. 

B. King John’s treachery. 

2. At the Court of Spain. 

A. Long delay caused by, 

I. Wars with the Moors which 
occupied the attention of the 
monarchs and made the treas- 
ury fund low. 

B. Final victory. 

I. Caused by the intervention of 
the monks. 

IT. Queen Isabella’s Offer. 
3. Fitting out the expedition. 

A. Difficulty to obtain sailors. 

B Finally 120 men and 3 ships pro- 
cured. 

4. Starting on the voyage, Aug. 3,1492. 
5. Incidents of the voyage. 

A. Fear and discontent of the sailors 
caused by 
I. Being wholly out of sight of 

land. 

II. Variation of compass needle. 

III. Tradewinds. 

IV. Being deceived by false signs of 
land. 

B. Effects of sailors’ discontent. 

I. Become mutinous, threatened 
to throw Columbus overboard 
and return home. 

C. Conduct of Columbus. 

I. Was unmoved by the sailors’ 
threats and entreaties. 

II. Patiently explained the strange 
phenomena as well as he could. 

D. Real signs of land. 

I. Carved staff, branch of thorn, 

E. Discovery of land. 

I, The moving torch. . 

II. The firing of the cannon. 

III. The sight of land at daybreak. 

IV. The joy of the sailors. 

F. The landing. 

G. The return with proofs of dis- 

covery. 

V. Success of Efforts to Confirm His 

Belief. 

1. Grand reception on his return. 

2. Great honor showed to him by the 
very people who had ridiculed his 
vlan. 





VI. Subesquent Voyages. 
1. Discovered South Amorica. 
2. Planted Spanish colonies on the 
West Indies Islands. 
VII. Old Age and Death. 
1. Ingratitude of the Spanish peo- 
ple. 
2. Died ignorant of the greatness of 
his discovery. 
— Teacher's World. 
senile Aaetaaiecibeiaaiiaas 


SPELLING. 


BY D. C. MURPHY, PH.D., SLIPPERY 
ROCK, PA. 


HE reason some children do not 
learn to spell easily is because 
they do not know how many syllables 
are in some words, nor how to separate 
words into syllables, so that another 
valuable exercise for the preparation of 
a spelling lesson is to divide the words 
into syllables by use of the hyphen. 
We teach the child that, in general, 
there are as many syllables in a word as 
there are distinct vowel sounds, and 
that a syllable consists of a word or part 
of a word that is spoken by a single im- 
pulse of the voice, and that syllabica- 
tion is the division of a word into such 
parts as are made by single impulses of 
the voice. Teachers may, with consider- 
able profit to their pupils, spend time in 
having pupils divide the words of two 
or more syllables into separate syllables. 
For instance, hand and broad have each 
a single syllable, while hand-/ul and 
broad-er are words of two syllables each. 
If the pupils are given for their seat 
work the words in the lesson to divide 
off into syllables by placing the hyphen 
(-) between the syllables, teachers will 
find that pupils will gain many new 
ideas with reference to the pronuncia- 
tion and meaning of words. While they 
are dividing the words, they can also 
arrange them alphabetically. For ex- 
ample, take the words in a lesson; I find 
they are:— 


horizon. banana. delicious. 

parallel. volcano. gardener. 

geography. ostrich. numerator. 

milliner. icicle. premium. 

coordinate. scholar. carolina. 
elephant. 


The pupil looks over the list carefully 
and places the words in alpbabetical 
order, and divides them into syllables, 
and they will appear as follows: 


— 


ba-na-na, ge-og-ra-phy. os-trich, 
Car-o-li-na. ho-ri-zon. par-al-le], 
co-or-di-nate. i-ci-cle. pre-mi-um, 
de-li-cious. mil-li-ner. schol-ar, 
el-e-phant. nu-mer-a-tor. vol-ca-no, 


gar-den-er. 
If any words are presented in the 
lessons which the pupil cannot separate 
into syllables readily, teach him the 








use of the dictionary and let him use jt 
freely. 

No child can thus take up words and 
divide them without concentrating his 
thoughts upon the work. His mind is 
quickened, and while he is really doing 
something, his power for thinking js 
developed, and he is soon able to master 
many hundreds of words.—Soséon Jour. 
nal of Education. 


HOW IT IS PRONOUNCED. 








MANY subscribers have asked about 
the pronunciation of the word, bicycle, 
The editors of the dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias have settled it in their 
minds that the pronunciation of the 
word bicycle should be with the second 
syllable short, as ‘‘Bi-sickle.’’ We have 
referred the matter to the manufacturers 
and bicycle agents, and they are unani- 
mous in saying that common usage pro- 
nounces the second syllable as incycle, 
long y. The Pope Mfg. Co. says: ‘‘We 
believe that since the first adoption of 
the word we have had as much occasion 
to use and to hear it spoken as anv per- 
son in the world. It has always been 
our custom to pronounce the ‘y’ long, 
though with the accent slightly on the 
first syllable, as ‘bi-cy-cle,’ and it is our 
belief that nine-tenths of those who fre- 
quently use it agree with us in this. 
While we do not usually venture into 
the province of those who have the 
English language particularly under 
their charge, we feel most emphatically 
that general usage should be respected 
and observed in this case, and we trust 
that the influence of all will be exerted 
in this direction.” 





A primary teacher who isn’t fond of 
humor is incompetent, for she can not 
sympathize with the child’s enjoyment 
of ajoke. Can you expect a tot to love 
a teacher who can smile, smile, smile, 
but never indulges in the luxury of 8 


laugh. 
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PATRIOTISM. 


A Flag Lesson. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 

HE pupils had seen the flag waving 
T over the school-house every day; 
yet, when Miss Lane asked them why it 
was there, only two boys seemed ready 
to answer. 

She next asked her pupils what flags 
were used for. Donald said: ‘‘To make 
known some event or some fact.’’ 

“In the army, how are the regiments 
distinguished?’’ said Miss Lane. ‘‘By 
the flag,’’ said Robert. 

“Is the flag of more importance in 
the army than in the navy?” inquired 
Miss Lane. ‘‘I should think it would 
be of greater importance in the navy,”’ 
said Fred, ‘‘because vessels have to 
communicate with each other.”’ 

“What are the different colors in the 
flags of the nations?’’ asked Miss Lane. 
“The red, white, and blue’’ was fairly 
shouted by the young patriots, and 
“black,’’? “green,’’ 
added by three pupils. 

“What does a white flag signify?’ said 
Miss Lane. ‘‘It means a token of peace,”’ 
said William. 

Miss Lane explained to them that a 
red flag means defiance, and they 
learned here that the flag of Morocco 
is red, the flag of Egypt is red with a 
white crescent; that Turkey’s flag is red, 
with a white crescent and a white star, 
while Switzerland’s is red with a white 
cross, 

Miss Lane told them that a black flag 
denotes a pirate, while a flag of plain 
yellow usually signifies that the vessel 
bearing it is in quarantine. 

“Who can tell something about our 
American flag?’’ said Miss Lane. ‘‘When 
was the subject of a national flag first 
considered?”’ ‘In 1775,’’ said William. 

“Yes,” said Miss Lane, ‘“‘and the re- 
sult was a flag like that of the East India 

Company and the Sandwich Islands. 

“How many stripes were there?” 
“Thirteen,”’ said Robert. 

“What were the colors?’’ asked Miss 
Lane. Red and white,”’ said Alice. 

“Where was this flag hoisted for the 
first time?”’ Nobody knew, so Miss 
Lane told them that on January 2d, 
1776, it was hoisted over the camp at 
Cambridge. 


and ‘‘yellow’’ were 


When independence was determined 
upon, the British Jack was dropped. 
The stars are supposed to have been 
suggested by the chef of the Washington 
as shown on monuments at 
Brighton, in Northamptonshire. 

Congress, on June 14, 1777, adopted 
the basis of the existing national flag. 

‘‘Were the stars five-pointed or six- 
pointed at first?” ‘‘Six,’’ said Fred. 

‘“‘Who substituted a five-pointed star?”’ 
‘“‘Washington,’’ was answered. 


arms, 


The flags of several nations were 
drawn upon the board in colored cray- 
ons. The United States flag was drawn 
first; then the black, white, and red 
horizontal-striped flag of Germany; the 
red, white and blue srriped flag of 
France; the red and yellow flag of Spain, 
and other flags. 

The children were given permission 
to cut the flags of the different countries 
from colored paper. They proved them- 
selves so clever in the work that Miss 
Lane placed before them a large colored 
chart, which illustrated not only the 
flags, but the American yacht ensigns 
and the pilot signals, together with the 
weather signals. The flags were com- 
pleted, assorted, and classified for busy 
work and number work. They proved 
of great assistance.— American Teacher. 





MANy a teacher will begin this 
year for the first time his work as 
teacher. Have you a conception 
of the office to which you have 
been called? Do you realize that 
you are, or should be, not only a 
teacher, but a leader, and leader 
not only of the children, but of the 
whole community ? When you ap- 
pear before those thirty or forty 
bright happy children as they 
start on their voyage of discovery, 
their bright eyes seem to say, We 
are now trusting to you. Will 
you guide us straight? And happy 
will be that teacher who can in 
after years look back and truthfully 
say, Yes, I did guide you straight. 





MANUAL training is destined to 
be such an important factor in the 
school system of the near future 
that not to know something about 
manual training, the principles 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the great- 
est and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement of 
the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





which underlie it, and its claims to 
be recognized as a part of the 
school course, is for a teacher in 
these days to confess to lamentable 
and unpardonable ignorance. The 
literature of the subject grows 
daily, and every teacher of every 
grade of schools should know some- 
thing of it. Suffer this question to 
you, ‘‘Have you ever read a book 
on Manual Training ?”’ 


OZARK COLLEGE, 





PRESIDENT Epwin W. DorAN, 
from Enfield, Ill., takes charge of 
Ozark College, at Greenfield, Mo. 
He is spending most of the interven- 
ing time in the field, canvassing for 
students. There is a widespread 
interest in the school, on the part 
of its friends, and the prospects are 
that the attendance and prosperity 
of the school will be materially in- 
creased. The fall term opens Sep- 
tember 3. . 
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METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 

BY SAMUEL E. HARWOOD. 
1.—Two VIEWS OF METHOD. 
AMONG pedagogues method is used in 

two very different senses. 

In the common view. it includes 
whatever the teacher says or does to 
secure the desired ends. 

Sometimes it means the particular 
things used and their special arrange- 
ment. 

These various sayings, doings and 
uses of things give rise to the various 
names for ways of doing. 

Thus we have the word method, the 
sentence method, the object method, 
the topical method, the concert method, 
your method, my method and a multi- 
tude of other methods of teaching the 
many subjects in the course of study. 

Here we speak in terms of the exter- 
nal and emphasize the stimuli to mind 
activity. 

In another view, method is an inter- 
nal thing, a process by which mind 
does something. In this view all these 
externals stand for something internal 
to both teacher and pupil; internal to 
the teacher, because the things he does 
or Says or uses represent an activity of 
his mind; internal to the pupil, be- 
cause they are intended to excite in 
him a similar activity. 

The activity in both teacher and 
pupil must be in general the same, and 
rightly performed is always an orderly 
process. 


The external defines 


then 
method in terms of devices or means 
used to excite activity. The internal 
defines it as the process in thinking a 
subject, itis the mind’s way of doing 
a thing. 


view 


It is what both teacher and 
child do mentally to master the subject 
in hand, the teacher in preparation and 
the child in recitation. 

Method in arithmetic then becomes 
the mind’s way or process in thinking 
the subject-matter of arithmetic. 


2.—OUTLINE FoR GENERAL METHOD. 


1. Subject matter. 

a. The subject-matter of arithmetic 
is its contents, the facts or ideas with 
which it deals. 

b. Arithmetic with number 
ideas and their various relations. 

c. Itsorganizing idea, central thought 


deals 





or unifying principle is number and its 
various relations. 

a. It selects the facts belonging to 
the subject. 

6. It determines their. classification 
and their relative emphasis. 

c. It suggests the moves of mind in 
approaching a topic. 

d@ It aids in fixing the place of arith- 
metic in common school course. 
2 Purposes in teaching arithmetic. 
a. Intellectual, or those which look 
to the gaining of knowledge, for its 
own sake or for 
life. 


its use in a business 
b. Emotional, or those which aid the 

growth of the aesthetic nature. 

c. Volitional, or those which serve to 
strengthen the will. 

3. Steps or movements of mind. 

a. Determined by the nature of mind. 

a. Learning the particular. 

6 Learning the general. 

c. Pushing toward the universal in 
insight. 

b. From the nature of subject-matter. 

a. learning number ideas. 

6. Learning number relations. 
4. Basis, the child’s knowledge. 

a. Of number and its relations. 

b. Of related subjects. 

c. Accurate or erroneous. 

d. How obtained. 

a. By observation. 

6. From testimony. 

c. By inference. 

5. Devices, the means used to stimu- 
late the child to think the subject- 
matter, 

a. Objects, as concrete embodiments. 
b. Assignments, problems and their 
treatment. 


c. Questions, answers, etc. 
3.--DISCUSSION OF OUTLINE. 


1. Subject matter. 

It follows from the above that the 
first step in discovering and discussing 
method is to discover and clearly de- 
fine this subject-matter. 

In accordance with a uriversal law 
of mind the student begins with a gen- 
eral notion of arithmetic, a knowledge 
of the vague whole, a tentative state- 
ment of its content. He then analyzes 
more and more carefully until he dis- 
covers a central thought which he uses 
He 
gathers about this central idea all ideas 
and organizes them into a whole, thus 


as an organizing or unifying idea. 





—== 
selecting, classifying, and subordingt. 
ing the facts of his subject. He may 
name this central thought the organiz. 
ing idea, the unifying principle, or any 
other name that will indicate its nature 
and relation to the subject-matter of 
arithmetic. Such an examination of 


arithmetical facts soon reveals that 
the content of arithmetic centers about 


number ideas and their various rela. 









tions. This thought is useful in the 
further discussion of method as a men. 
tal process. It has already guided in 
the selection of facts and will aid stil] 
more in further separating arithmetic 
from other subjects in the course and in 
more clearly defining the facts accepted 
as arithmetical. It will be useful in 
guiding to a proper division of these 
facts, their classification and emphasis, 
as well as in indicating the moves the 
mind must make in mastering the sub- 
ject. 

Number ideas differ greatly as ideas 
and far more in their various relations, 
Both are mental things, and are the 
real things for study in pursuing the 
branch. The mind seeks to combine 
these various elements and just as 
eagerly seeks to separate them. Both 
processes are in every act and are com- 
plementary processes. 

The mind varies its emphasis upon 
These 


complemental activities give rise to the 


them according to its purposes. 


great divisions of arithmetic; combi- 
nation and separation, integrating and 
partioning, making wholes and finding 
parts. 

The organizing idea guides in all 
these divisions, not only in the greatest 
but in the most minute. It determines 
the variety of topics and their unfold- 
ing, and also the degree of emphasis 
each shall receive. It thus reaches out 
into every detail of the subject and 
makes itself felt in each property of 
numbers and in each problem for illus- 
tration or solution. 7he /uland Edu- 
cator. 


CARBONDALE, ILL, 





e 

There is more Catarrhin this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to be 
incurable. Fora great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constauly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a constitution- 
al disease and therefore requires constitutioual 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F J Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

&3Sold by Druggists, 5c. 
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A MEETING OF THE NATIONS. 


BY BLANCHE HALL. 


OnE night as I sat dreaming 

Into my room came streaming 

Such a queer concourse in queerer dress, 
The fashion of which I could not guess. 


Each had a name pinned upon her gown, 
And on some heads I saw a crown. 

But what they said was stranger still. 
List and I’ll tell you if you will. 


One had America pinned on her breast 
And seemed the leader of all the rest. 
And thus spoke she in accents strong, 
But there was music in her song : 


“Friends and foes, we each alike 

Are given the power to speak to-night. 
This day of all the year we’re free 

To tell of all we do and see. 


“All other times the whole year through 
We must submit to watch and do, 
Striving with all our might and main 
That some new honor we may claim. 


‘Qur time is short, so sisters all 

Please rise at oxce as I shall call, 

And tell to the assembly here 

The desire of your heart which is most 
dear.”’ 


The first who rose was Russia, tall and 
grand, 

She held a scepter in her hand. 

“Oh, sisters dear, I pray every hour 

Todestroy the growing Nihilist power. 

“But Nicholas is now our Czar 

With his young bride as Russia’s star. 

May we hope for relief from all oppres- 
sion 

With prosperity and happiness through- 
out his pussession.”’ 

Next rose France with tears in hereyes, 

And hands uplifted to the skies ; 

“O, my darling republic ! 
twill be lost, 


I’m afraid 


And by an empcror we soon shall be 
bossed,”’ 


And now uprose brave little Japan, 

Shaking her fist at the Chinaman ; 

“T’'ll tell you now—’tis very clear, 

You may have numbers, but the brains 
are here,’’ 


And following Japan was Germany bold, 
Herself in waiting she could not hold. 
“Oh, grant that Bismarck’s restoration 
May be for good throughout the nation.” 





A cry mn Spain came loud sal sali 

From that land of mirth and song. 

“Oh, why for money our people change 

‘Their noblest titles change.’ 
sing strange.’’ 


Tis pas- 


England now spoke in her grandeur 
cold : 

‘“‘My Queen as you knowis growing old, 

And the Prince of Wales her place will 
take 

I’ll see that her precepts he does not 
forsake.”’ 


Italy now rose with trembling and fear, 

For to her heart the people were dear. 

“From the earthquake’s terrors my 
country is freed, 

But the people are now in greatest of 
need.”’ 


Then little Hawaii arose from her seat. 

“If you come to my home a republic 
you’ll greet ; 

Queen Lil has resigned the sceptre of 
power 

And the people in freedom are passing 
the hour.”’ 


Holland and India had naughtto say, 

And now it was almost the dawn of the 
day. 

So America arose, and her majesty tall 

Seemed to cast a shadow over them all. 


“The hour has come when we must fly 

To our different homes beneath thesky. 

But ere we go I must have my say, 

And then to our homes we’ll speed 
away. 

‘‘My country’s good is my greatest de- 
sire, 

And to keep it from other’s vengeful ire 

Is something more than I can do, 

Though I try my best seeds of peace to 
strew. 


“The trouble of Mexico now disturbs me 
most 

And a_ peaceful 
boast, 


settlement I cannot 


And I fear the land will belong by right 
To those who test in battle fight.’’ 


I listened and looked for more, 
But they had vanished in the storm’s 
wild roar 
And I awoke with aching head 
To think of lessons yet unread. 
—The Normal Message. 


>s- 
ial 





A fine hand-written card and an ele- 
gant set of capitals free. See St. Louis 
Commercial College advertisement for 
particulars. 





Wuy not ‘‘7he Banner Route?” Sev- 
enty-seven miles an hour made by the 
Wabash Line. Of course such speed is 
only safe and possible on a road whose 
track is about perfect, whose motive 
power and equipment are of the most 
approved and modern type, and whose 
operation is as nearly faultless as ex- 
perience, skill and cate can make it. 
These conditions prevail on the Wadash, 
and it is, therefore, not surprising that 
such magnificent speed can be attained 
on this line without the sacrifice of safe- 


ty or comfort. 
Yes, the Wabash is rightly named 
‘The Banner Route !”’ 





THE modest, tender, poetic, artistic 
Snyder, of the “Big Four Route, adds 
another essential qualification to those 
enumerated above. Snyder, to sum it 
all up in a word, is a ‘‘hustler.’”’ The 
growing patronage of the “Big Four 
Route’’ shows this. 
back him. To accommodate this grow- 
ing patronage, the ‘‘Big Four Route’”’ 
will, without delay, put on new parlor 
cars for the day runs on the fast trains 
between St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
etc. These cars are to be models of 
beauty, ease and comfort, and a buffet 


attachment will furnish chops, steaks, 
broiled chicken, broiled ham, etc., from 
a Pintsch gri!l. 


The management 








or N ervousness 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Dr. T. G. Comstock, attending Phy- 
sician at Good Samaritan Hospital, St. 
Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘We have used it in 
this hospital, in dyspepsia, nervous 
conditions and nervous diseases. It has 
the unanimous approval of the medical 
staff of this hospital,”’ 


EDUCATORS--A RARE CHANCE. 


Large stone buildings, 3-story and basement, 
steam heat, with fine large campus, can be ob- 
tained on very favorable conditions by respon- 
sible parties who will establish Military school 
or academy, former preferred. For particulars 
address, C. H. EGGLESTON, Fox Lake, Wis. 





StL 


Cor. Grand & Frenklin Aves., St. Louis, "lo. 
Practical Experience ie Syston iia from 
the Start. opying. 
SHPRTHAND, TYPEWKITING, Etc. 

We willsend FREE, a fine hand written card 
with your name, and an elegant set of capitals, 
to each of the first + answers to this. 

RITNER, A. M., Pres. 
When writing sdiieiene mention American : 
Journal of Education. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

















OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Henry 
‘G. Williams, A. M., Teacher of Psy- 
chology, National Normal University, 
Lebanon, Ohio. C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 
‘cuse, N. Y., 75 cents. 


This, the third edition is printed from 
new plates throughout, and the whole 
has been carefully revised and enlarged 
by the addition of about 60 pages. 

; No other psychology published covers 
the ground it does. No other treats the 
subject as it does. It is the young 
teacher’s friend, the old teacher’s com- 





panion. In fact the whole thing in a 
nutshell. 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIc- 


TIONARY. G. & C. Merriam Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The way to revise is to revise and the 
new /nternational is a great improve- 
ment over the old Webster, and is 
strictly the standard and the best 
to-day. Ata recent discussion on the 
pronunciation of a word at a large 
meeting of teachers no one was satis- 
fied until the /nternational was con- 
sulted. That settled the question, as 
it always does. 





DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION AND 
THEIR TIMES. 1769-1776. An histori- 
cal romance, by Charles Carleton Cof- 
fin. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., $1.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


‘“‘Many volumes have been written 
setting forth the patriotism and hero- 
ism of the fathers of the Republic. 
This volume is designed to portray the 
influence of the mothers and daugh- 
ters in the struggle of the colonies to 
attain their independence. The narra- 
tion of events takes the form of a story 
—a slight thread of romance being em- 
ployed, rather than didactic narrative, 
to more vividly picture the scenes and 
the parts performed by the actors in the 
great historic drama.’’ It is intensely 
interesting from beginning toend. The 
boy who reads this book gets a better 
knowledge of the people, a keener in- 
sight into the causes of the Revolution, 
and more historical facts than he would 
get in months of study in the ordinary 
school history. It ought to be in every 
school library. 





THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited, 
with notes, by Homer B. Sprague, A. 
M., Ph.D. 12mo, 224 pp. Price 55cts. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 





This edition of Scott’s ‘eiiae Spoem 
adds another to a list of English Classics 
which have been edited, with marked 
ability, by Dr. Sprague, who is es- 
pecially fitted for the work of editing 
such a series for students by his exten- 
sive familiarity with Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature. His notes are unusu- 
ally rich in information, yet are prepared 
with the idea of stimulating rather than 
superseding thought. This volume will 
be of great value to all lovers of the 
famous Scotch poet. A fine likeness of 
Scott is given as a frontispiece. 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, NaA- 
TIONAL AND STATE. By B. A. Hins- 
dale, Ph D., LL.D., Professor of the 
Science and the Art of Teaching in the 
University of Michigan. Bound in 
extra silk cloth, 496 pp. Price $1.50. 
r2mo. The Werner Co., Chicago. 

Dr. 
original, an this book is a real contri- 
bution to the literature of this subject. 
It characterized by thoroughness, 
accuracy, and lucid statement. It is 
admirably adapted not only to college 
use, but also to the needs of private 
students. The author is himself a prac- 
tical teacher of the subject, and has 
produced a book that will work in the 
study and in the class-room. The 
student, needs it for study, and the 
teacher should have it for reference. 


Hinsdale is always fresh and 


is 


GREENE’s SCHOOL Music COURSE, 
Book I, 96 pages, intreduction price 
30cents; Greene’s School Music Course, 
Book II, 112 pages, introduction price 
35 cents. The Werner Co., Chicago. 

Prof. Chas. H. Greene, formerly Su- 
pervisor of Music in the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools, has been at work for sev- 
eral years upon a series of song books 
for public and private schools. The 
series is called ‘‘The Greene’s School 
Music Course,’’ and is published by the 
Werner Company, Chicago and New 


York. The exercises are well graded, 
and the songs very pleasing. One 
noticeable feature is, that nearly all 


the words have been written for these 
books. The friends of the late Thos. 
Metcaf, will be pleased to see his beau- 
tiful hymn‘ ‘‘Strength for the Day,”’ set 
to simple, but appropriate music, and 
is found in Book Two. The making of 
books by a teacher actively engaged in 
the work, is clearly seen in the beauti- 
ful songs and by the well graded exer- 
cises. Prof. Greene well says it is not 
only a pleasure for the children to 
learn to read music, but it is pleasure 
for the teacher to teach. 
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Ww. J. Cord, Dentist, 13251 Washington 
Ave., (cor. 13th St.) Bridge work, $6,009 
a tooth ; gold filling, $2.00; all othe 
filling. $1.00. Everything first-class, 

















































Hours, 8 to 6; Sundays, 9 to 3. 
CRI PPLES HELP-FOR THE HELPLESS 
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DON’T One of the best helps that teachers cay | veston 
get, full of unspoken suggestions re lis 
M MISS garding child training, is of His 
ton St 
ms = KORADINE,|"* 
A FASCINATING STORY. ™ 
“"T found it to be a rare book—one which every tende1 
girl should read. Its thoughts ame wholesome, Th 
pure, uplifting.—[Helen A. Rice, Preceptres e 8 
v silanti High School cia 
Thave started a club of girls ranging froml4 spe 
to 18 years, and am reading the charming book to Unite 
them. They are perfectly delighted with it and c 
oot themselves the Koradine Club.—[Gertrude their | 
. Williams, Pane of par A ae School. espec’ 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM k 00., ie Market St., Chicago B rare e 
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to have modern perfect furniture issue 
Sg It costs no more than the other $ 
‘ kind.—Andrews’ Metal Typewriter J side | 
{ and Piano Chair for example, ad- An 
S\ justable to any position, woven Alt 
wire fabric for seat and back, the v 
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abrid 
Andrews’ New prep: 
Typewriter Desk, sket 
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injury and dust. pape 
A. H. Andrews & Co, Tt 
215 Wabash Ave., Sept 
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Teachers e 
Students 1 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS announce that 
the Hudson Library of standard fiction, 
heretofore issued bi-monthly, will with 
the first of August be changed into a 
monthly publication. The first volume 
ofthe monthly issue, to be ready about 
the first of August, will be ‘The Island 
Princess, a story by Theodore Gift. 





Ginn & COMPANY, Publishers, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, are getting out 
anew ‘‘History of Our Country,’’ a text- 
book for schools, by O. H. Cooper, 
LL.D., Superintendent of Schools, Gal- 
yeston, Tex.; Harry F. Estill, Professor 
of History and Latin in the Sam Hous- 
ton State Normal Institute, Huntsville, 
Texas ; and Leonard Lemmon, Superin- 
tendent of Sherman Schools, Texas. 
The authors are men who have given 
special study to history, particularly 
United States History, and by reason of 
their class-room and literary work, are 
especially qualified to produce a book of 
tare excellence. 





DURING the coming school year, 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, will 
issue 18 numbers of their famous River- 
side Literature Series. 

Among these there will be many of 
the world’s most famous books in un- 
abridged form, with new and carefully 
prepared introductory and biographical 
sketches. Several numbers will be 
double, triple, or quadruple as the case 
may require, and will be issued both in 
paper and linen. 

The September issue will be [No. 81, 
September 4] Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Break fast-Table, a triple number, paper, 
45 cents; linen, 50 cents; and [No. 82, 
September 18] Hawthorne’s Twice-Told 
Tales, a quadruple number, paper, 50 
cents ; linen, 60 cents. 





THE Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis 
has again been in Holland thissummer, 
and as a result of his studies there he 
writes two articles, which will shortly 
appear in Zhe Sunday-School Times, ov: 
“Dutch Bible Teaching’? and ‘Hol- 
land’s Place in the Annals of Edu- 
cation.” John D. Wattles & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


REv. Dr. M. C. LocKwoop, ‘‘Ken- 
neth Paul,’”’ author of ‘“‘The New Minis- 








ter,’’ has accepted a call to the Associ- 
ate Reformed Church of Baltimore, and 
will assume the pastorate Sept. Ist, ’95. 
Thischurch belongs to nodenomination, 
but has a close alliance with John Hop- 
kins University. Dr. Lockweod’s book, 
“The New Minister,’’ (Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50c.) is a novel of more than or- 
dinary interest. It is well written and 
full of lifeand action. It is not often 
one meets with so good an American 
story. A.S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, 
N. Y¥.) 


RUMINATION S SET TO RHYME. 








According to St. Peter, 





ST. PETER sat by the jasper gate 
With the padlock in his hand, 
And he looked out over the vast estate 
This side of the promised land— 
O’er Saturn, Venus and Mars in place, 
O’er the Moon and Earth a spell, 
O’er the countless planets that swing in 
space, 

And then he looked down at—well, 
He looked where a sulphurous smoke 
Rolled up ’gainst the welkin’s rim, 
Where the livid lightning with angry 

stroke 
Scourged back o’er the crater’s brim. 
The shrieking wretches who strove in 
vain 
To escape from that awful pit, 
And his heart was wrung with a secret 
pain, 
And he mumbled his beard a bit. 


“It’s hard,’’ said he, with a doleful sigh, 
“To think of their awful fate, 

If only people would cease to die,’’ 
Here he dolefully scratched his pate. 

“But then never a soul would come, and 
So where would I be at ?”’ and he 

Resignedly checked his sad tears flow, 
And fondled his golden key. 

“Vet, if I'd the say, why there ain’t a 

man 


I’d consign to the torments there. 

I’d manage things on a different plan,’’ 
And he took on a conscious air. 

‘‘For I can’t believe there is a single sin 
In the entire calendar 

That merits an expiation in 
Such a hole as you infer.’’ 


‘‘Were I the judge, I’d more lenient be, 
For a man’s but an erring child, 
And the times are hard and it’s plain to 
see,’’ 
(Here the reverend warden at some 
quaint remembrance) 
Life’s stormy sea is strewn with temp- 
tations rare, 
And he cheerfully whistled “Oh, Sweet 
Marie!’’ 
And tried to look debonaire. 
Just then up the narrow winding path 
A toiling form he espied. 
‘Here comes another, 
A puttin’ on lots of side; 





Another of those wheelmen, who 
Want the earth and heaven as well ; 

I guess I’ll give him the grand “‘refu”’ 
And show him the road to—well, 


Did you ever? He’sin! But say, d’ye 
See them eyes and that head of hair? 
And the legs wa’nt shaped as they ought 

to be, 
And if’twa’n’t for the dress I’d swear— 
What’s that? Iwas a woman! Well, 
let her go, : 
Maybe I’ve done wrong, perchance, 
Yet a new attraction won’t hurt our 
show, 
But an angel in bloomer pants. 


Yes ,sir, gentlemen, bloomers are 
blooming on every hand, on this mun- 
dane sphere and on that higher sphere. 
Why not get in line and join that grand 
company, who are floating through 
space on wheels. Anyhow send us 
stamp for a catalogue of our full line of 
bicycles. 

KNIGHT CYCLE CO, 
311 N. 14th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Nervous Prostration 


Cured by Dr. Miles’ Nervine. 


Prolonged derangement of the nervous 
system not only affects the brain and men- 
tal powers, but develops disease in some of 
the vital organs. The most dangerous of 
these indirect results is when the heart is 
affected. This was the case of the Rev. N. 
F. Surface, Fawn River, Mich., who writes 
under date of Feb. 14. 1895: 
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“Fourteen years ago I had a slight stroke of 
paralysis. Overwork brought on nervous 
prostration. I was exceedingiy nervous and 
the exertion of public speaking caused 
heart palpitation that threatened my life. 
I used two botties of Dr. Miles’ New Heart 
Cure for my heart trouble, and two of Dr. 
Miles’ Restorative Nervine for my nervous- 
ness and feel better than I ever expected to 
feel again. I can speak for hours without 
tiring or having my heart fiutter as it for- 
merly did, and I have you to thank thatI 
am alive today.” 

On sale by all druggists. Dr. Miles’ Book 
on Heart and Nervous Disorders FREE by 
mail. Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Dr. Miles’ Remedies Restore Health. 
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Mr. W. E. Scorr who has had many 
years experience as an advertising 
agent, has entire charge of our Eastern 
advertising department, 114 Nassau St., 
New York 

PROF. R. M. ScoTren, formerly edi- 
tor of the Central School Journal, has 
charge of the subscription department 
of our Journal in Central Missouri. 

THE Institute season is over, and 
schools are again in session. We will 
now give our entire time and attention 
to the JOURNAL, and make it not only 
as good as any, but positively the best. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WE said last month that the August 
number was full of good things. Hear 
this lefter from one of the best school 
men in the great State of Missouri: 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Aug. 19, ’95. 


Publishers AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, St. Louis, Mo.—GENTLE- 
MEN: I wish to congratulate you on 


your splendid Journal; ’tis a magnifi- 
cent educational paper, and the last 
number is hard to beat anywhere, the 
one article from the pen of Wm M. 
Bryant, on pages Io, I1, 12 and 13, is an 
inspiration. Very truly, 
J. FAIRBANKS, 
City Supt. and County Com. 





PROF. BRYANT has another article in 
this number which is full of strong 
meat for the progressive teacher. 
Bessie Putnam appears again with a 
very practical lesson on the sunflower. 
We do not need to use a cut, as you can 
go out and gather the originals. Take 
the sunflowers into the school and give 





the lesson to the children. Next month 
Miss Putnam will have a practical study 
on our great American plant, ‘‘The Ip. 
dian Corn.”’ 

WE are making a very low “Trial 
Trip Offer’? this month to new sub. 








scribers. All who are not subscribers 
and receive a subscription blank ep. 
closed, are entitled to this special low 
offer. If you will read this Journar 
for a few months we are quite sure you 
will not be without it as long as you re- 
main in the profession. Pleasecall the 
attention of your associate teachers to 
the offer, if you receive one, and send 
in their orders with yours. 


To Superintendents and Commis. 
sioners: We will write you in a few 
days, asking you for a complete list of 
the teachers of your county, but if you 
will send it to us before we ask you by 
letter we will consider it an especial 
favor. BUSINESS, 


RELIEF MAPS! 


The Only in the World. 
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Boards of Education, Superintendents, 
Principals and Teachers! 


STOP! THINK and CONSIDER 
that the balance of your lives will 
be one series of barren regrets if 
you should fail to see and examine 
our new Politico Relief Maps be- 
fore purchasing ANYTHING in the 
way of Maps. or Geographical 
apparatus Our maps have been 
pronounced one of the marvels of 
the Nineteenth Century by some 
of the most eminent authorities of 
this country and Europe. 

Write for illustrated circulars 
and full particulars, and for com- 


plete catalogue, giving prices 
ou everything used in a school 
room. 
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CENTRAL 


School Supply House, 


S. E. Cor. Monroe St. and Fifth Ave., 


CHICACO. ILL. 
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REPRESENTS THE 


Strongs”Durable, 


BEYOND 
ALL QUESTION. 
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CONVENIENCE. 
SCHOOL DESKS Faultlessly Beautiful 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY. Sehool Supplies. 




















Notin the Trust./ THE PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
AGENTS WANTED. Sota WTA, o=Ezro. 


“T HE MEBRT OF (AK B00K8. 
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A SERIES OF READING BOOKS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. EDITED BY PROF. CHARLES 
ELIOT NORTON, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 











Book I. Cloth, 95 pages. Introduction price, 25 cents respectively. By mail, 30 cents respectively. 
Book II. Cloth, 142 pages. Introduction price, 35 cents y By mail, 40 cents ” 
Book III. Cloth, 265 pages. Introduction price, 45 cents *s By mail, 50 cents a 
Book IV. Cloth, 305 pages. Introduction price, 55 cents By mail, 65 cents “ 
Book V. Cloth, 376 pages. Introduction price, 65 cents cs By mail, 75 cents < 
Book VI. Cloth, 370 pages. Introduction price, 65 cents ” By mail, 75 cents 7 








N OFFERING these six volumes to the public we feel that we cannot ina mere announcement give a 
right notion of their value. We have sought, and weare sure we have got, the best compilation ever 
made of the best English prose and poetry for young folks. ‘‘It would be difficult,’’ said one of our 

“‘readers,’’ ‘‘to praise them too much.’’ ‘Chosen with the most exquisite literary taste and skill,’’ wrote a 
well known superintendent of schools The need of a certain sort of books—classics in the English tongue, 
writings that have come to be a part of the intellectual life of our race—has been long talked of in enter- 
prising teachers’ associations and meetings. Here is offered you all you have asked for your pupils—-the first 
readers drawn from classic literature, IN COMPLETE SELECTIONS, ever published—the best writings by the best 
authors. The first book begins with old childish rhymes and jingles, including some of the most widely 
known fables and stories. In the second book are favorite fables and stories of adventure. In the third book 
are some of the best poems of childhood, and old stories and fairy tales from the best English versions. In 
the three remaining volumes are shorter poems universally accepted as permanent treasures of our lan- 
guage, and prose writings from the best writers of the past three centuries. 

A full circular, giving the editor's preface, table of contents of each book, and many commendatory letters, sent free on request, 


Published by D. C. HEATH & CO., 


355-361 Wabash Ave., Chicaco: 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, - TIPPLIES a . ae 7 PPS 
Beat Gre wee Copper and’ BELLS SUPPLIES _ —— SUPPLIES _ Siti 
‘Price and Terms Free. Nawe this paper. ones 
ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES 
AIR@REMOVED CHICAGO é SERIES MAPS 
ee ’ 
See Sens sat ERASERS eesecee § Se KENDALL S 
discoloration or injury with “ a Solvene.” Seal LUNAR TELLURIC 
, Phila., 
Ee Se a NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
= co ae NEW NATIONAL 
Teachers Wanted! Teachers, Cooperative READING CHARTS 
lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. pe S 
sale CATALOGUE UPON GOOD AGENTS 
APPLICATION WANTED 














AN AGENCY is ccunce'sy' mrerentign co 
vacancies and tells THAT is something, but if 
you — = 0 i it is asked to rec- 
a teacher and recom- 
poner mt that is more. Ours RECOMMEN DS 
aprtf CC. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go, 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO _ 14 FurTH AVE., NEW YORK 














An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemsn & 
can begin or complete an education. All the @ 
common branches and all the higher branches, 
The most popular of schools for teachers, 
Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 
cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 

(MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. 


TEACHERS WANTED.— American 


Teachers’ Bureau, 19tn year, St. 
Louis, 8-ly. 











HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis,Wash- 
ington, ‘Toronto, Los Angeles. Agency Manual 
Free, may12t. 
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FRED LOUGHARD 


OF SARNIA 
On a Solid 20-!Ib. 


STERLING 


Winner of 47 firsts, 4 seconds, 2 thirds out of 58 races 
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Write for a Sterling catalogue and calendar, 
inclosing stamp. 


STERLINC CYCLE WORKS, 
236-240-Carroll Ave., = = = = = CHICAGO. 
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Sieg & Walpole Co., 285 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, #02 Broadway, New York. 
Avery Planter Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Western Electrical Supply Co.. Omaha, Neb 
Johnstone & Bryan, 314 Post St., San Francisco. 
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The Leading Photographer of St. 
Louis, Mo., and get by return mail 


1100 Stamp Photos, 


\ 
| 





SIZE OF CUT. 
for $1.00, or 24 Minuette Size—four 
times as large—for the same, $1.00. 


Original returned with copies. Cabinet 
Photos as low as $1.00 per dozen. 
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923 OLIVE STREET, 
St. Louis, 
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POZZONP'S osx" 


is a delicate refreshing powder that will soften ; 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but ¢ 
& necessity in this climate. it makes the face 4 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent < 
clearness which is the great beauty Of all natur- $ 
ally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. ; 








Thegeruineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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Of the fact that ours will stand 
Till Father time runs out of sand. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 





311 N. 14th St.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 

You can at your own home, by the MEISTER- 
SCHAFT SYSTEM, learn to speak fluently either 
Spanish, French, Italian or German, Pupils 
taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher, 
Terms for membership, $5foreach Language. All 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free 
of charge. Part 1 (8 Lessons), either language, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. MEISTERSCHAFT 
BuREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
11-'94-ly 


kfverything e 


Needed in Schools of all 
Grades Except Books can 
be had 


SPIE AL 


By calling upon or address- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN & C0., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
The Direct Line and Chcapest Rates 
TO 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


New York. 

And all points North and East. 
ELEGANT VESTIBULE BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS; NEW BUFFET RECLINING CHAIR 
CARS, - - SEATS FREE. 

TICKET OFFICES: 
505 Olive Street and Union Station, 
ST. LOUIS, F0. 








$1 0 For a half-hour of your 
a time. Post some adver- 
— tising for us (which you 
can carry in your vest pocket) and we 
will allow you $1.00 on the purchase 
price of a... 


Century Fountain Pen, 





any style Prices, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, 
$4.00 and $5.00. A good local Agen 
wanted in your school. Write at once. 


CENTURY PEN CO., 
102 Perrin St., WHITEWATER, WIS. 





America’s Most Popular Railroad. 


(hicago & ffitonR, 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE. 


ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


eeeowew 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
Nor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains. 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, II. 
ROBT. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen’l Western Pass Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTON, 
Gen’l Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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AND 


TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


COVER ALL POINTS OF 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 
AND ALL 


SANITARY AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO 
AND THE 


Empire of the Montezumas. 
THE ONLY DIRECT LINE 
To the Famous Hot Springs, of 
ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Favorite ROUTE 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 





SOLID'V ESTIBULED T RAINS 


To Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, 


with through SLE ee PING CARS via NIAGARA 
FALLS to 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK 
ano ro BOSTON 


ulace Dining Cars ~ 
On Chicago, New York ard Boston Trainr. 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


TOEANSAS CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


WITHOUT CHANCE, 
PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


Seats Free on all Through Trains. 


St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor. Broadway 
and Olive Street, and Union Station. 
CHAS. M. HAYS, 
Vice President & Gen’l Manager. 
c. S, ane 
Gen. Pas 


, and Ticket Agent. 
H. V. P. TAYLOR 





TAKE 





FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 
KANSAS, 
TEXAS 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_—AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 


103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ass’tG en, Pass. and Tick. Agt. 


Solid ‘... Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 





Kansas City, 


Minneapolis, 
ST. LOUIS St. Joseph, 
AND 
St. Paul, 
Denver. 
Only | Change of Cars 
TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 


~~. 





Elegant Cafe en Cars. 


The First Line to Run them in the West. 


s@e- QUICKEST TIME TO DENVER, 











Ticket Office, 218 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS 





THE 


~ANIGKERBOCKE SPECIAL 


4 oe polly Daily ‘Nah 


St. Lov 


PEORIA, 
C) Terre Haute, 
Wd INDIANAPOL,' 


? Cincinnet, 
Buffalo, 


Hy 













Boston, 


Lv. St. Louis Vn 
Lv. Peoria, 12.30y 
Ar. Indianapolis,» 


z) 
“* Cincinnati, F 
0:30 ya 

“ Cleveland me 
“* Buffalo, ath 


“* NowYork 6.0052 
“* Boston, 9.05 ya 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, 
WAGNER SLEEPING CARS, 
and DINING CARS, 


“Through the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley and down the Hudson.” 












































VIA 








BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


Lake Shore and Michigan SouthernRy,, 
New York Central and Hudson River 
R. R., and Boston and Albany R. R. 




















M. E. INGALLS, £. 0. McCOBMICE, OD. B, MABTI, 
President. Passenger Traffic Gen’ Passenger 
Manager. and Ticket Agest 
CINCINNATI. 








- The Hartman 
Sliding Bind, 


THE ONLY INSIDE 
SLIDING WINDOW 
BLIND Tuat G.VES 
UNIVERSAL SAT- 
ISFACTION. 


New and useful 
improv ements 
have been added 
to our BLIND, 
until it is second 
to none. They 
are the cheapest 
for the builder. 
Best for the 
owner. Prt- 
ferred by the 
architect. 

NO MODERN 
HOUSE 1s COMPLETE 
WITHOUT THEM. 
Thousandsare in 
ao Send for 

pegs illus. 
aie catalogue 
justissued. Bix 
cents in stamps. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 


No. 86 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U. S.4 














ME 
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jHeadache Cured | 
FREE. 


A Free Sample of Dr, Whitehall’s 


/ ME-CRIM-INE 
+ (ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
fe the only pleasant, prompt, per- 
i fect relief, and permanent cure 
! for all forms of HEADACHE and 
EURALGIA. 





















Sent on mention of this paper. 
0 


y Sold by all Druggists, 60c. PER BOX. 
The Dr, Whitehall Med. Co. $.Bend,Ind. 


Oct. 1 Yr. 


Teachers Tonics! 


NO SHAKING 
BEFORE TAKINC! 
reston 


io $1.00: Sie, SLO0: 


BOTH, $1,75. 











The first is so well known as to need no com- 
ment. Not to own it is to be “behind the light- 








S, house.” 
SNAP SHOTS is by the same popular author 
CARS, B as PRESTON PAPERS, and the books are two 
of the brigntest in the market, their immense sale 
awk being practical proot of their populanty. 
Red For combinations with other books, papers and 
magazines, address 
SNAP SHOT PUBLISHING CO., 
37 W. 10th St., New York; 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
E, Arkansas City, Kan., 
or Aberdeen, Miss. 
rmRy,, : 
hiver . 
| hhh 
-R L) Ou1S 
ABTH, AND 
songer 8 . 
“=T Cairo Short Line 
s 
= The Quickest Through-Car Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 
‘tmal BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 
Blind, saat 
‘INSIDE The ‘‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 
vINDOW 
“Bat. FLORIDA 
L 
useful | ATLANTA, MACON, 
‘adel fj AUGUSTA, CHARLESTON, 
sLIND, y . ata 
second SAVANNAH, JACKSONVILLE. 
on me -——o——_ 
the & The True Winter Tourist Route to 
Pre- 
p th 
* § TEXAS, MEXICO, CALIFORNIA. 
ERN 
MPLETE THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
coal FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
d for SOLID TRAINS. _.——_—_i 
illus. 
logue : 
. Bix & Ticket Offices 
AUD pb 






217 North Fourth Street and Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRINTING —& =—s- eases: 








ees 
38 


COLLEGES and ACADEMIES, 


“t_ SUCH AS os? 


CATALOGUES, ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
ENVELOPES, PROGRAMS, 


NOTE HEADS, ETC 
«@ IN FACT ANYTHING IN THE LINE OF @yo. 


SCHOOL PRINTING 














Neatly Executed at Low Rates by... 


PERRIN & SMITH, 
208-212 Vine St., ST. LOUIS. 


KS SEND FOR FIGURES. 


PUBLISHERS 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 














“My dear sir, you do not 

know what a bicycle is 
unless you have ridden a 
Model 40 Columbia!” 


7 


We are just beginning to be 
able to meet the demand for 
these superb bicycles. Now 
is your chance. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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FRRUNMNNAREAL A RANMA NNAMNMRMA ERE 


i THE NATURAL 


COURSE IN MUSIC 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By FREDERIC H, RIPLEY, Principal Bigelow School, Boston, and THOMAS TAPPER, Instructor 
in Musical Composition and Theory. Examiner in Theory in the American College of Musicians. 


An entirely new system, based on the teach them to read Music by using the 
principle that Music is a language—the Books and Charts of The Natural 
highest form of expression—and should Course in [lusic. 
be learned as other languages are learned, 
by using it. The Natural Course in Music is 

The Natural Course in Music is helpful to Supervisors and Teachers and 
similar to a graded series of literary stimulating to pupils; hence rapid prog- 


ress and the best results. 
readers. 


Any child who can learn to read a The Natural Course in Music con- 


Primer can learn to read music with sists of a series of Music Books and 


equal facility by using The Natural 


Charts, carefully graded, reasonable in 
Course in Music. 


price, and designed to cover the work 
Any teacher who can teach children in this branch for Primary 
to read a Primer can just as readily mar Schools. 


and Gram- 


THE SERIES. 


Natural Music Primer, - - - - - $ ,30 | Natural Music Readers, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, cach, - $ .35 
Natural Music Reader, Number 1, - -~ - .30 | Natural Music Reader, Number 5, - - - ~ ,50 


Natural Music Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each, $4.00 
Specimen pages, full description, and terms of introduction, free. Correspondence invited with all 


who are interested in the subject. 


KMERICAN Book GOMPANY 


921-531 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK, - - CINCINNATI, - = CHICAGO 
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